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BY ANNIE ARNOLD, 

In a little village, within some ten miles of ? There was a cery,.@ crash, and Pierre lay dead 
Paris, there lived in the last years of the eigh- {in the road, while his son, kneeling beside him, 
teenth century an honest peasant, by name ; implored him in vain to speak. 

Pierre Sautorie. Pierre had an only son,} The Marchioness de Latourne, for such was 
Louis, whom the village priest declared to be § Sthe name of the eldest of the ladies, bidding 
the best scholar of his class. The boy studied, § 3 the children go inside the gate, went to the 
and dreamed, and hoped until his fifteenth year, boy s side, while the pampered lackeys’ lips 
praying daily for the one longing desire of his { curled at madame’s condescension, and such a 
heart, which was to be an artist. All his lei- § < fuss over a mere peasant. 

sure time was spent in sketching, untaught asi“ My child!” said she, kindly; but poor Louis 
he was. Old Pierre would stand silent, his $ only shook his head and wailed forth his grief. 
head bowed, before some of the charcoal draw- ; “ Maurice, assist the lad to carry the old man 
ings upon his own walls. Copies of the heads ; ; into the cottage, and then go to the chateau and 
in the chapel, or ideal sketches of scenes in 3 3 $send Father Garonne here. He is a good sur- 
saintly lives, related by the good Father Paul, : geon!” 

seemed to the wondering old man, as he saw; It was with some difficulty that Louis was 
them grow under his son’s fingers, as almost 3 made to understand Maurice’s offer of help; 
superhuman productions. And the beauty of } but at last he bent over to raise the prostrate 
the lad was as marvelous as his genius. ’ form and assist in carrying it into the cottage. 

It was early in June, and Pierre Sautorie, ; Maurice then left to obey his orders, and the 
assisted by Louis, was hard at work in his little } marchioness tried in vain to restore animation. 
territory, when a piercing cry made both rush : Once roused, Louis too brought water and aided 
toward the gate. In the road, at some little’ her efforts; but as the truth became more evi- 
distance, they saw a carriage, drawn by two § dent, his grief broke forth again in bitter cries 
horses, dashing furiously toward them. The : and prayers. 
coachman and footmen had been thrown off. The two children had been standing, hand im 
There appeared to be women in the carriage, ; hand, watching, with terror, this dreadful scene; 
Who were trying vainly to force the door open. 3 but as the boy sank on his knees, beside his 
Qne impulse seized both father and son. To- $ : : father’s bed, crushed by the weight of sorrow, 
gether they sprang at the heads of the terrified ; 3 Audree whispered in a broken voice, 
horses to catch the reins. It was a frightful : : ‘Oh! Marie, the poor boy! I will speak to 
Struggle. Pierre and Louis were tossed from $ : Shim, for he don’t seem to hear mamma,” and 
side to side; it seemed, for a few moments, as if ; : she crossed the room, still leading her sister by 
they would be killed: but finally the horses were ; the hand. 
quieted. : With the graceful freedom of childhood she 

“Open the door, Maurice!” cried one of the $ put her arm round Louis’ neck, and, bending till 
ladies, as the footmen now came running up. her own cheek touched his, she said, with a sob, 

The servants obeyed, and the lady alighted, ; Oh, don’t ery! We are so sorry, Marie and 
followed by two little girls, crying with terror. $I,” and her own voice became choked. But 
In closing the door again, the man let it shut ; that voice and sympathy roused the lad. He 
With a sharp, sudden sound, and the horses, ; raised his head, and the two little girls caressed 
terrified again, made another dash forward. } him, themselves crying bitterly. 
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All unheeding his coarse dress, or their own ; ; snowy kerchief was folded over their east 
rich attire, they stroked his hair, wound their {and they wore no ornaments. Another fact 
little arms around him, Audree drawing his} ; bespoke this; their hair, though rising from 
head down on her own equa and tried by | their foreheads in the fashion of the times, had 
their endearments to soothe and comfort him; {no powder to sully its lustrous beauty, and the 
while their mother, touched to her heart’s core, ; : dainty little hats were dressed with natural 
wept herself, and longed for Maurice and Father ; ; flowers. 

Garonne. A carriage came at last with the} The elder of the two was very fair, with large 
priest, and, leaving Louis in the care of some ; blue eyes, and rich chestnut hair; while the 
neighbors, the marchioness and her children ; other, whose large black eyes looked out from 
drove off to the chateau. 3 the shelter of her sister’s shoulder, was a bru- 

It was the turning point of Louis Sautorie’s § nette of the laughing, merry type. Neither 
oN by a reg aigrben.p S et N = seen more “y eighteen summers, though 
wife and children, grateful for their. safety, an ere was @ sweet seriousness upon the face 
herror-struck by the tragic fate of their pre- 3 3 3 of the elder one wanting in her sister’s merry 
server, the marquis sent for the lad, with the ; eyes. 
expressed wish to reward him, and, as far as; “The Desmoiselles Latourne,” thought Louis, 
lay in his power, to compensate him for his; as he crept closer to his sheltering tree, “and 
loss. $ how beautiful they are! Audree is lovely asa 

The boy’s beauty had already- struck ws ee dream. What are they waiting for?” 
marchioness, and his intelligence, his earnest,; A cry of joy broke from Marie’s lips at that 
sad expression doubled her interest. It took ; moment, and the next the young girls bounded 
but little kind questioning to gain the confi-{ like fawns over the sward to the road, to meet 
dence of Louis; and when the marquis saw the } the carriage which was bringing their mother 
impromptu sketches which were the answer to ; home from a long visit to Versailles. Louis 
his ‘‘What can you do?” his own interest was } saw the door close after them, the carriage roll 
trong] ited. Th liminari t- < d, with il his lip, b 
MEGA Rants Sauterkd:«: poenpuret.ths- Mer: |touageliterwenhiaigalac! sso... oil 
quis de Latourne, was sent to Paris to become “Oh, mamma!” cried Marie, as the carriage 
the pupil of a famous artist. moved on, “‘we are so glad to see you again! 

Five long years rolled by, and Louis was ac- } Are we not, Audree?” 
kknowledged, by Parisian critics, to be a genius 3 Audree was nestled close to her mother’s side, 
of promise. The marquis had some valuable; and her fond smile was answer enough to her 
paintings which needed retouching, and he $ sister’s question. 
wrote to Louis to go to the chateau and do this ; “But what are you doing out here, in the 
work for him. § Weeds, and without mantles too?—you will be 

Again it was a June day, when, for the first ; burnt brown by the sun.” 
time in five years, Louis Sautorie came upon § “Never mind, mamma, it is only for once! 
the road which led to the chateau of the Mar- 3 We were so impatient to see you, that we ac- 
quis de Latourne. He had passed the cottage 3 tually ran away from aunt Louise, and came 
where he was born, and from whose gate he : out to meet you.” 
had followed his father to the grave; and, with } : The marchioness shook her head gravely. 

a saddened heart, he moved slowly toward the: ‘You must be more dignified now, Audree, 
woods, meaning to take the narrow, shaded } for—” 
path through them, instead of the broad, sunny; ‘Well 





” cried both, after a long pause. 


road to the chateau. 
He had already entered the wood, when, 
looking up, his artist eye rested upon a picture $ 


‘“‘Well,” said their mother, smiling, “‘your 
father will tell you when he comes, next month.” 
Marie shrugged her shoulders pettishly; but 





so fair that he stood hidden behind a tree, mo- : after a moment poured forth a hundred ques- 


tionless, gazing with his soul in his eyes. $ tions about the queen, the beautiful queen, a8 

With the rich foliage, and the blue sky shaded 3 ; she was fondly called, before the foul- tongued 
by fleecy clouds for a background, two young 3 Revolution showered its abusive epithets of 
girls stood motionless, looking forward, yet not ; Austrian, Madame Deficit, and other terms 48 
toward Louis, and evidently waiting for some ; insulting upon her. And the fond mother told 
one who was expected to take the path opposite § them of fetes, of balls, and concerts, promising 
to the one followed by the young artist. They} that soon they should share these pleasures, 
were evidently in morning dresses, for the: for Marie Antoinette had herself expressed & 
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desire to see the daughters of her courteous ? thought, this fear kept him silent. He could 
subject, the Marquis de Latourne, at court. not risk the loss of this one happiness of his 
The easy rolling carriage reached the chateau } existence; and so, day after day, the passion 
jong before the weary footsteps of Louis gained ; grew in his heart, filling his life with alternate 
its portal, and he was shown to his room, with ’ happiness and despair, till the pictures were 
the message that Madame la Marquise would: completed, and the marquis expected home 
receive him in the evening, to explain to him’ from Versailles. He returned at night, and 
Monsieur le Marquis’ will about the pictures. 3 the unusual bustle in the court-yard announced 
That evening was one marked with a white: to Louis the event. Little did he then know 
stone in the life of Louis Sautorie. For the: the misery this return was to bring to him. 
frst time he was allowed social conversation: The next morning he presented himself before 
with high-born ladies, whose gentle birth and the marquis, and announced the completion of 
high accomplishments were accompanied by a: the pictures upon which he had been employed. 
quiet simplicity of manner, and a frank, cordial $ ‘I have another task for you, Sautorie,” said 
demeanor toward one to whom they knew they $ the marquis, ‘I wish a portrait of my daughter. 
had once probably owed their lives. Neither } You shall paint it!” 
motheg nor children could ever forget that the: ‘Mademoiselle Audree?” faltered Louis. 
young man was fatherless from devotion to “*Yes; she leaves us in a month, and I wish 
them, and by every graceful art they endeavored 3 her portrait to remain in the chateau.” 
to place him at his ease. ‘Leaves you?” said Louis, forgetting all 
It was the first of many such evenings. Alone $ etiquette in such dread tidings. 
in the old chateau, the ladies found pleasure in *“*To become the bride of Monsieur, the Count 
the society of a modest, well-informed man, $ of Fairvolle, who accompanied me to the cha- 
whose manners proved him a gentleman in 3 teau last night.” 
heart and feeling, in spite of his peasant origin. The whole room seemed full of stunning noise 
And after a few evenings of such intercourse, {and dizzy heights to Louis, as the marquis 
they would often stroll into his studio and watch $ spoke. He retained sufficient presence of mind 
his skillful, busy pencil. Audree was the most 3} to bow and retire; but once in his own room 
interested. Marie, a being all animation and 3 that bitter agony must have its way. All day 
gayety, wearied of the monotony of watching 3 he struggled with his grief; and in the evening 
the artist, and would leave him for her music, } his pallid face and trembling fingers drew forth 
her work, or her ride. But Audree would $ kind inquiries that were a new torture. 
linger for hours, watching, with a never-tiring The Count de Fairvolle was an elegant gen- 
interest, the motioris of the pencil. And in} tleman of twenty-three years of age. He was 
those hours she would talk easily and grace-$ very handsome, with an animated face, good 
fully, displaying, unconsciously, her gentle, } stature, well-formed, and with that peculiar 
pure mind, her varied information, and correct ¢ grace which distinguishes those who have had 
taste. She liked Louis in her gentle way, as} all the advantages of an aristocratic education 
her preserver, her father’s protege, and a pleas- $ from their infancy. It is impossible to describe 
jag person in himself. That was all. the sensations of Louis, as he saw this graceful, 
And he, alas for him !—he worshiped her with $ handsome cavalier leaning with the ease of an 
# mad, blind idolatry. At first, knowing the} accepted suitor upon Audree’s chair. A cold 
wior hopelessness of his passion, he tried to; perspiration broke out on his forehead, and his 
steel his heart against the winning beauty, the } eyes grew dim; it required all his strength of 
gentle graces of this young girl who had crept $ will to keep him from falling. 
into the innermost recesses of his heart. He To add to his despair, the party were all in 
told himself, angrily, that he was a peasant, ¢ full dress; and when he contrasted the richly 
& thing to be scorned and despised, and he embroidered coat of green velvet, the white 
laughed bitterly as he fancied the supreme con- $ waistcoat, the tight-fitting pantaloons of soft 
tempt that would curl the lips of Audree did $ gray, which set off the count’s fine figure, the 
the suspect his love. Yet, one tone of her ; beautifully powdered wig- which made his black 
Yoiee, one kind look from those large melting ; eyes of a double brilliancy, with his own modest 
eyes, would make his heart burn with ecstasy, 3 black dress and carelessly waving locks, he felt 
and his whole frame quiver with the desire to $ sick with an envious hatred for this formidable 
fing himself at her feet and pour out his love, } rival. Audree, too, with her rich white silk, 
even at the risk of being forever deprived of} and jewels, her hair rolled back and powdered, 
the companionship so dear to him. Yet this ; was bewilderingly lovely. 
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Guests soon arrived, and the betrothal was: ; Mairpais, with their husbands, all suspected of 
duly completed; and Louis crept away from the 3 being concealed in the neighborhood of their 
gayety there to weep out his loneliness and sor- Sold chateau. He had thought them safe. Upon 
row in his own room. the first arrest of the nobles, he had warned the 
Every sitting was a new torture. The count § marquis at the risk, then terrific, of suspicion 
Was & guest at the chateau,and it was his right $ attaching to himself, and the family had left 
to remain by Audree’s side. Keen to read an- 3 Sthe chateau. Later he had heard of the death 
other heart by his own, Louis soon saw that$of the marchioness; and still later that the 
where he had failed to touch this coveted heart, § family had crossed the frontier and gone to 
his rival was winning it swiftly and surely. 3 Englend. Yet here, before him, lay his dread 
The smile, which for him had been gentle and $ 3 orders which proved that information of their 
kind, became for the count radiant and blush- $ $ presence in France had been conveyed to Robes- 
ing; the low voice was attuned to new harmony; 3 pierre. From the windows of his room he could 
and the large eyes acquired a new lustre for the look down on the noisy streets, and as the wind 
count. Soon the low “thou,” the change from : brought to him the frantic tones of the “ca ira,” 
titles to “‘Audree” and “Victor,” told a new or the shouts of ‘a bas les aristocrais,” his heart 
phase of love, and all this Louis bore, the sweet $ shuddered at the idea of Audree in the power 
face mocking him as his nervous fingers trans- ; of this maddened populace. To refuse to fulfill 
ferred it to the canvas. Never had he painted ; the order would be only to have it given to some 
anything like that picture. It was a full length $ one whose pitiless hatred to the aristocrats, as 
portrait in an evening dress, and it seemed in- ; @ class, would hasten the fate of this devoted 
stinct with life, as if one word would make it; family. No, he must himself obey the order, 
step from the frame a breathing woman. It} trusting to have the opportunity to warn his 
was the dying agony of his hopes that Louis; old patron of his danger. It was useless to 
painted into that picture, every beauty, every } delay, and, ordering a horse to be in readiness, 
grace being a new torture added to his misery, } he made his preparations for a journey. Night- 
At last it was completed; and, unable to bear $ fall found him in his native village, and before 
longer his jealous pangs, Louis dashed back to; the door of his father’s old cottage. With a 
Paris, to plunge into the busy whirl there and 3 quick tap he cried, in a loud tone, 
try to forget. : ‘Admit me, citizens, in the name of the Re- 
Amongst his associates there were young § : public.” The door was opened by an old woman, 
men, whose intellect and education were like ; ‘who trembled with age or emotion, as she in- 
his own, far above his station. The iron heel } § quired his errand. 
of aristocratic despotism had long trodden these : “I want a night’s shelter. I am on business 
men down, and the low grumblings had risen ; for the Rapublin, and as good citizens you can- 
higher and higher, till secret societies of two } not refuse me.’ 
or three swelled into hundreds, and whispers ; The old woman sighed deeply as she held the 
of discontent were growing into loud threaten- § § door open. 
ings. Louis, his whole nature embittered by; ‘You command, citizen! Enter!” 
the galling proof of inequality from which he; He stepped over the door-sill and looked 
was suffering, plunged into this dizzy political $ ® sround the small room. Some recollection of 
vortex, and soon made his name of note amongst $ the past thrilled him, for he grew deathly pale, 
them. Every one knows what followed the long and muttered, 
course of tyranny, oppression, and wrong in$ ‘‘Ah! we were children then!” 
France. The people rose; the Bastille fell; four § The old woman caught the words, for she 
years later the king was guillotined, and the § : drew nearer to him, and by the dim light tried 
reign of terror rose in France. 3 to scan his features. 
It was late in the year 1798, when citizen} ‘Who is that in the corner?” he said, ab- 
Sautorie, member of the National Assembly, 3 ruptly, seeing her eyes fixed on him. 
and the friend of the people, was seated before: ‘Only my nephew, sir! He’s deaf and dumb, 
a mass of papers in his private apartments, : poor lad! and sickly too! Heigho!” 
that my story recommences. The citizen’s face; The sigh was very deep, and Louis turned to 
was pale, and his brow contracted; before him, } see the child. In so doing he turned his face 
signed with the powerful name of Robespierre, ; full to the light. Another moment, and the boy 
lay an order for the arrest of citizen ——, be- § was at his side. 











' fore called Marquis de Latourne, his daughters,$ ‘Monsieur Sautorie! Louis Sautorie! Audree, 


the Countess de Fairvolle and the Countess de ‘ we are saved!” 
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He saw the upturned face quivering with; “Pierre Gilau!” he whispered. 

emotion, the great black eyes filled with tears,} ‘What do you know?” cried Marie. “They 
and then he turned to Audree. Her disguise {are taken! I see it in your face! Audree, they 
was perfect. No one, not in the secret, would : have been arrested!” 

have ever suspected the white eyebrows, wrin- : ‘“‘No, no. I hope not!” he said, desperately. 
kled forehead, and deeply-marked cheeks to be ; ‘‘I must return to Paris. Trust me, if it is in 
the result of paint and powder; but as she drew } the power of man, I will save them yet!” 

her stooping figure erect and sprang to Marie’s$ Who can tell the agony with which these 
side, the eye lighted, and the lip quivered. young wives saw him depart? Search the 

“You will not betray us? You warned us} chronicles of the times for a thousand such 
once!” she said, softly. } scenes, and then picture it, for no pen can de- 

“[ betray you! Heaven forbid,” he said, i scribe it. 
earnestly. ‘‘I am here now to save you, if pos- He rode at headlong speed, his tired horse 
sible. Where is your father?” spurred up, stumbling at times, but keeping 

“Safe! In England. He made his escape, } forward nobly. It was no time for pause. The 
three years ago, intending to return, but he has} condemnation followed too closely upon the 
never been able todo so. A friend gave him a} heels of the arrest, in those bloody days, and 
passport for himself and for us nf his only hope lay in the faint chance that they 

“Then why are you here?” cried Louis. $ had escaped recognition. 

“I could not leave Victor, nor Marie, nor } ‘“‘What arrests, Gaspard?” he cried, as the 
George. We waited for them to escape, or to} servant opened the door, and stood amazed at 
die with them, and they are yet in Paris. Oh, } his sudden appearance at that late hour. 
we have suffered!” ; ‘*Four, citizen; the Abbe Grainvelliers, the 

The tone of misery in these few words went } Count de Fairvolle, the Marquis de Bouville, 
to the listener’s heart. and the Count de Mairpais, as they were once 

“Tell me,” he said, gently, ‘‘how it was.” called.” 

“We could scarcely persuade father to go} Both! He dared not think. He must wait 
without us; but Victor and George were certain } till morning, then act. 





they could obtain passports soon, and with i It was with a feverish impatience he took 


he could secure of his property father made his { his place amongst the judges, who made the 
escape. We promised to follow, if possible, ; mockery of trying the poor suspected victims. 
and we know we shall find him at our aunt’s in} Many cases were called before the two he 
London. Aunt Louise, you know, married an $ looked for appeared. They still wore the gray 
English milord. Well, after he left us, we went $ suits of baker’s apprentices; but now, no longer 
direct to Paris, and were concealed there for a} fearing detection, they walked erect, with that 
long time; then we had warning that we were $ conscious dignity that their misfortunes called 
watched, and decided to separate, for a time, S for. 

as our husbands thought they could act more “Your name?” said the president, harshly. 
safely alone. We procured disguises and came ‘George, Count de Mairpais.” 

here. The house was vacant, and we knew ‘‘Citizen Mairpais, you are accused of treason, 
you owned it, so we felt safe in staying here, ; of aristocratic tendencies, of conspiring against 
trusting to be able to see you. Now, now surely } the Republic. What have you to say?” 

you will aid us.” ’ The prisoner threw back his head, like a lion 

“With my life!” eried Louis. ‘Where are} at bay, and his voice rang out free and clear: 
PPhirvelle and de Mairpais?” } ; “If to love my country, to hate the tyranny 

In Paris, still concealed, still hoping for the that usurps the name of liberty, to execrate the 
a to escape.” murderers of my king, be treason, I am guilty 

“But where?” of all these.” 

“At the house of a baker there, who will} The shouts that greeted this bold speech were 
guard them with his life. They are disguised 3 deafening. The famous cries, ‘‘a bas l’aristo- 
as apprentices.” crat,” ‘a la guillotine,” rang out again and 

ae his name?” again, till the president ded in obtaining 

‘Pierre Gilau!” the silence of a moment. 
ony house, the suspected house, which he had ‘‘You hear, citizen, the people condemn you, 

at day sent to search. Louis felt as if the : Who is that boy?” 
8p of a thousand demons were on his heart} He had crept through the crowd, he had 
and throat. } passed the guards, he was close to the prisoner’s 
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side, and, as the question met his ear, he said, 
firmly, 

“When you condemn him, condemn me. 
' Murder us, if you will, together, for we are 
equally guilty. I am his wife!” 

Audree! Audree! was she there too? Louis 
‘ thought his heart would burst as he sat there, 
80 outwardly calm and ‘still, inwardly so con- 
fused with agonizing doubts and fears. 

They were all three condemned and taken 
away; but Audree was not there. Even at the 
risk of losing all, by periling his own liberty, 
he must learn where she was. He stationed 
himself in the crowd, and watched to see the 
prisoners pass out, and as Marie came forward, 
he whispered one word, 

“ Audree!” 

“We found the house, your house,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘and she fainted on the step. They took 
her in!” 

“Forward! Who detains the prisoners?” 
cried a gruff voice; and Louis shrank back to 
make his escape and hasten home. 

“A lady, citizen, is in the office; she fainted 
here, and afterward tried to go out. I thought 
it best to detain her!’’ said Gaspard, who, in 
spite of being a warm republican, was a tender- 
hearted man. ‘She’s an old body, sir, meanly 
dressed; but there’s something in her voice and 
manner thet——I may be wrong!” he said, 
hastily, checking himself. 

“You were right to detain her. Some peti- 
tioner, no doubt,” said Louis, speaking as 
calmly as he could, and passing into his pri- 
vate room. 

“*My husband?” 

She was at his feet with only those words on 
her lips. 

“Rise, madame! I will conceal nothing from 
you,” he said, assisting her to the sofa; ‘‘it was 
madness to come here!” 

“Oh! I was weak. I reached your door and 
fainted. We walked all night, Marie and I. 
Where is she? Oh! tell me all, this suspense 
is horrible!” 

He concealed nothing from her, and then 
from his frightful narrative he passed to peti- 
tions. He told her Marie had made it doubly 
difficult for him to aid her; he implored her to 
trust him, to wait patiently the event; and then, 
kneeling at her feet, he took a solemn oath to 
release her husband, or failing in that, to let 
her know his fate in. time to die with him. 
Gaspard was informed that the old lady was 
Louis’ aunt from the country, and Gaspard pro- 
fessed to believe it. 


zafter every difficulty had been thrown in his 
way, he succeeded in procuring a blank signa- 
ture from Robespierre. It was filled for Victor 
Saintain, peasant, and his mother. A disguise 
was then procured and hidden in the house, 
Louis knew there was no hope of escape, save 
one, no chance for Marie or her husband. Hig 
daring declaration had made him peculiarly ob- 
noxious, and his guard was strict, his sentence 
unalterable. 

It was the week after their arrest, that Louis 
heard the three names read aloud by the crier, 
as marked for execution the next day. He shud- 
dered as he thought of Marie’s young life, and 
her brave husband; then the thought of Audree 
nerved him, and he smiled a sad, sweet smile. 

« Audree, listen fo me calmly,” he said, as he 
left her the next day. ‘In about two hours 
$ your husband will be here. You must instantly 
S go with him to the corner of the next street, 
< where Gaspard will be waiting for you with a 
S covered cart. You will be driven to the bar- 
$riers. You have your passport, fear nothing; 
but let nothing stop you once you are past the 
barriers. You know the vessel in which you 
must leave Calais.” 

‘«But Marie?” 

“T cannot free both at once. Remember your 
husband's life depends upon your speed.” 

“But you will save my sister?” 

“If it is possible. Audree, I have a last wish 
before we part. Let me kiss you once, and say 
once to me, God bless thee.” 

It was tearfully granted; and then, with re- 
newed cautions, Louis left her. 

The gloomy walls of the Conciergerie were 
his goal, and he passed in without difficulty. 

“The citizen Fairvolle.” 

“This way, citizen,” said the jailer, after 
scrutinizing the pass. 

He was alone, and strange thoughts crossed 
$ Louis’ mind, as he stood, in that awful hour, 
$ facing his rival. Not one thought untrue to 
Audree, only the longing wish to have been 
loved as he was loved. 

“Citizen,” he said, in as firm a tone as he 
3 could command, “I have come to offer you 
: liberty and life.” He was tearing off his 
clothes, as he spoke, and the astonished pri- 
‘soner saw that, under his own dress, he wore 
Sa peasant’s costume, from the pocket of which 
3 he drew a pair of sabots anda cap, “You will 
wear these things,” he said, as he resumed nla 
3 own clothes again, ‘leaving your own behind. 
$ And then he proceeded to sketch the plan of his 
S escape: where to find Audree, and where the 
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The next step was to get the passports, and § covered cart. 
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“Bat yourself, Mons. Sautorie?” Having seen the prisoner once beyond the 
«J am one of the National Assembly; they : door, he hastily assumed his dress, hiding his 
gannot harm me!” he said, proudly; and the 3 own under the miserable pallet bed. An hour, 
jsoner believed him. $two hours passed—and there was no alarm. 
«Take this pass, go through the gates, slowly, 5 Surely, they were safe! Then a hollow, rum- 
and do not hasten until you are in the cart; then 3 bling sound struck on his ear, and he knew the 
speed for your life. Avoid exciting suspicion 3 tumbrils waited for their living freight. His 
here, and all will be well.” $ summons came soon, and he was led to the hall 
«And you are safe?” where the prisoners were assembled. Marie 
«Perfectly ‘safe as soon ‘as I am recognized, 3 came to his side. 
which must be delayed, if possible, until you “Victor! Ah!” she cried, as she saw his 
are beyond the barriers.” face; ‘‘where is Victor?” 
“But Tam condemned to die to-day.” “Safe, I trust, by this time. Oh! forgive me 
“Fear not! You will live many years. And { that I could not save you! I could only rescue 
now, before we part—your sister-in-law will die ; him thus!” 
to-day—and her husband. It is utterly impos- 3 ‘*How?” she whispered, awe-struck. 
sible for me to save them; but, I charge you, “‘By dying in his stead.” 
g 





do not tell your wife till you are in safety.” I draw a veil over the next scenes. All know 
“Tunderstand. Poor Marie!” ¢ what such horrors were—and Marie and George 
“Go, go! Every moment is precious.” $ were not the only noble hearts who perished on 
“You assure me I do not endanger you?’ $ that fatal day. 
“T tell you I am safe!” Victor and Audree escaped, and not for many 
He knew it was false; he knew that were the } years did Audree know how Louis Sautorie saved 
president himself accused of aiding the escape 3 her husband. Then Gaspard took to her his 
of a prisoner, his doom was sure. But his face $ last letter written the night before his death, 
was serene, his smile sweet, though sad, as he $ and she learned how she had been loved by the 
spoke. 3 gifted artist. 





WITHIN A YEAR. 


BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 


Trzap softly! True, she cannot hear your step, Of death’s grim presence settled in her eyes, 
Yet death’s mute presence sanctifies the place. Whence the light faded surely day by day. 
Lift up the curtain, let the sunlight in, 


Draw the sheet gently from her pallid face. Sag tocar conatey (weeny Ces selnIreny 


This agony of peril came apace; 
And in the ranks of freedom’s loyal sons 
The earnest heart of Philip found his place. 


Would you have known her? She has changed so much 
Since last you saw her, scarce one year agone 
You would have wept to see how soon with grief 


The face we thought so fair grew pale and wan! When, with grave words, befitting such a theme, 


And a good man’s stern sorrow for the need, 
He spoke of duty, of our nation’s claims, 
Her whitening lips found strength to say, “God-speed !” 


She had a brave, true heart, the tender girl, 
And hid all pain beneath a cheerful guise; 
But I could read the tokens, which would mean 

Nothing to other and more careless eyes. 


One Sabbath, in midsummer, we, who knelt, 
In mercy, recked not how our dear one lay, 
With quiet face turned homeward, on the sward, 
Stained with bis life-blood as it ebbed away. 


How still she lies! Asif asleep? Not so— 
Slumber was never perfect rest like this! 

And rest was what she longed for. Once she said, 
That Heaven, for her, could have no higher bliss! 


She was so fragile from a very child; 
Not strong, as some are. little used to care; 
For life had been all sunshine. When, at last, 
The dark clouds gathered, it was hard to bear. 
* 


Only last March she came to me, one day, 
A tender shyness crowning every grace; 
Tt was the “old, old story,” which I read, 


Once and forever, in her changing face. Toe geek, is! ie Ree Nae ee 


She heard it, mutely, and fell forward prone 
Upon the floor—so white and deathly still, 
With features rigid as the sculptured stone. 


This is the end. Her New-Year dawned in Heaven; 
Earth’s weakness and its pain she left below; 
The peace He giveth unto His beloved, 
Now and henceforward, it is hers to know. 


“Philip!” I said—and, answering the name, 
Fair, rival roses bloomed on either cheek ; 

And so, with fond caress, and loving word, 
T won my darling of this joy to speak. 


Tt was the Spring-tido of life. love, and hope; 
A little while, and then the shadow gray 
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A STRANGE DAYBREAK. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Srrance indeed was the scene that took place Had it always been so? Let us look back a 
at daybreak, on the ninth of March last, in$ little. When that wiry, gray hair was brown 
Brandon, a town in New Hampshire. The in- 3 and silky, young Elias Thayer’s emotional na- 
habitants have pondered it long and earnestly. § ture had asserted itself. Dreams, hopes had 
The minister of the parish lay dying. For forty ; been his—hopes which were not dreams. Soft 
years he had exercised his ministry there. In} fingers wove the spell! 
the New England of the Puritans great was the: A great wrong was done. 
importance attached, the deference shown, toa; A girl, tender and lovely, gazed a few in- 
clergyman. It could not be otherwise where $ tense moments on the wreck of her life, and 
the church governed the state through the dis- § turned away, silent. Mr. Thayer also turned 
franchisement of all who were not church mem- ; away—to his ordination vows, to the flock over 
bers. The sentiment is still extant in some { which he had been made shepherd. 
places. The minister is the leading man of the} Pure spirit, absolute immateriality, some say, 
town. Around him circle its intelligence, its: is only an inert power, able to effect nothing. 
public spirit, as well as its piety—none the less ; It needs compactness, corporeal limitations. 
because his fairly-earned stipend slips slowly ; : And sometimes, while in the body, the more 
through the fingers of the deacons, and their : unswerving the limits, the straiter the barriers 
keen eyes twinkle if they can pay him ‘‘in} between which it acts, the more its power iz 
kind”’—white beans, perhaps. S any one direction. Mr. Thayer's mind had 

Brandon slept among the quiet green hills, : been trained to move along one groove, that of 
there was no railroad to it; its people were; the strictest sect of Calvinism, and great was 
tenacious of ancient feelings and customs, and: the force with which it now urged its way. It 
so the position of ‘‘Priest Thayer” might have , grasped the most appalling conclusions with & 
contented a divine of the days of Cotton Mather $ passionless zeal for truth. This gave him great 
or Dr. Bellamy. True, his congregation did not 3 $ momentum in the pulpit. Strangers sometimes 
remain standing till he had entered the meet- $ ‘ wondered at the quietness with which he turned 
ing-house and ascended to his lofty pulpit; nor $ over nine tenths of his fellow-creatures to hope- 
did they respectfully wait in their “‘slips,” after $ less misery; but their souls kindled as he seized 
the benediction, for him to descend and pace : the fortunes and destiny of the remaining tenth, 
slow and stately down the broad aisle, as had} and pushed with them on and up, still up, till 
been the observance with his predecessors. The § the planet on which they stood dwindled into a 
reverence and esteem of the grave, divinity- re- § ® petty, petty fragment of God’s universe, and 
specting community found expression in other: the years they were to walk its surface ap- 
ways, constant and varied. | peared but a point of time. His parishioners 

That night, when it was known that the? looked at him as, prematurely grave and for- 
pastor had come to the term of his earthly : mal, he wended his way back to his study, 
labors, there was deep sadness, deep solemnity. } thinking how colorless, feeble must be the seen 
A hush, a great waiting seemed extended over ; and perishable for one who lived under the sway 
the village—to be changed with the morning of such truths. And so thinking, some rever- 
light to a great wonder and questioning. 3 > enced him, and some only entertained a grave 

There was no acute sorrow, no passionate ; respect, a feelitg that it was eminently fitting 
yearning, for he for whom the ghostly mes-$ that so a clergyman should live, a gratulation 
senger was come had been a reserved, unbend- ; that their parish possessed such a clergyman. 
ing, formal man. He had needed no confidant, : But there was one eye that eagerly sought 
no bosom friend. If any groping for closer, } upon his face a betrayal of passion, an uneasy 
warmer sympathy, for fuller employment, for } yearning, a backward earthly look. Poor Anne 
the life of his heart, than was afforded by the ; Newton! the unguessed secret lived in her con- 
methodical society amid which he walked, had $ sciousness rather than memory, but it seemed 
agitated his bosom, no one knew it. He was ; fading out of his. ; 
going A his long home rigid as he had lived. > At the western extremity of the village lived 
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the woman, Anne Newton, to whose life his had , over his shoulder. Is he the man to harbor an 
once been grappled so tightly, and the parson- ; image—he, sober, practical, stiff, even prim? 


was at the eastern extremity. Anne’s win-{ Miss Newton went no more to work there. 
s 


dows overlooked a wide, desolate waste, where} But they met once a year. In his annual 
grew stunted grass, scrawny bushes, and a few : parochial visitation the pastor never omitted 
dwarf evergreens. It possessed not even the} Miss Newton. His eye would rest on her face 
weird attraction of a naked moor. The par- } curiously, as if to note what progress time had 
sonage looked out upon the grave-yard. And } made since the last year, and she would color 
thus these two lived, one at one end of the vil- g and look away. That was all. Their inter- 
lage and one at the other, while forty years } course was commonplace and distant, without 
rolled over their heads. ‘ any effort needed to make it so. 

In that time changes many took place, of § As Dr. Thayer advanced in life his reputation 
course. The minister married a wife, and chil- : as a preacher increased. But there was one 
dren three were born unto him. When Anne : strange thing noticeable in his ministry. Year 
Newton ys _— rea sober age of fea es N wes Si y preached, bringing his lofty 
she lost almost all her property. As a New: thoughts and abstractions close to the con- 
England woman the first refuge of her thought 3 sciences and lives of his listeners by frequent 
was teaching. But her lonely life, her worn 3 and striking applications, yet there was not 
nerves had ill-fitted her to cope with other : one addition to the membership of his church. 
candidates in the race, girls of eighteen, with ; The only tears his flock had ever seen him shed, 
terse, fresh vitality, primed with the latest dis- {ran down his cheeks when he announced and 
coveries in science and art. What is the other : commented upon this fact from the pulpit. 
female resource? The needle, of course. And ; What secret warping from the right lay at the 
so Miss Newton, proud and sensitive, born, if 3 foundation? The minister’s life was irreproach- 
> to — to nae and many a 0 : —_ eae eagle parish had per- 

ements, elegancies, delicacies, with family } fect confidence in him. ere was the mali 
memories stretching back to days of colonial ; element twisted in? . 
pomp, with fastidiousness and shrinkings not} Dr. Thayer’s step grew feeble, his hand trem- 
to be understood by those to whom the possi- 3 bling. At sixty he was bent and abstracted as 
bility, the danger of having to earn their bread jan old man of seventy. At twilight he would 
has ever been suggested—Miss Newton ven- } sit in his study window and gaze out over the 
tured forth on the world as a needle-woman— 3 dusky grave-yard. His wife had been laid there 
determined to go out dress-making. ; ten years before, but his eyes were not fixed on 

She soon obtained all the custom of the place. ; her head-stone. He lived alone now. One by 
One day she went to work for Mrs. Thayer, the ; one his three daughters had left him to gladden 
minister's wife. The parson found her seated } homes of their own, and a hired housekeeper 
at the breakfast-table when he descended with managed his domestic affairs, so there was no 
his measured movement and stiff, spotless neck- Sone to interrupt him, as he lingered long by 
cloth. Returning his bow, she waited, angry : the darkening casement, and looked afar. This 
with herself for her palpitating heart, for his ; was also the time when Anne Newton, folding 
first words. They were, “Shall I give you some ; away her tedious work, would draw toward her 
codfish, Miss Newton?” ‘ solitary window and muse, as she too looked 
a be no oN —— Thayer } out into the gathering darkness. At the same 

rned to his study-table and the synthesis $ hour, as each evening closed in, they were simi- 
of his train of reasoning for the next Sunday : larly engaged. Did their spirits never meet? 
morning. But his ideas were confused. He} Space is @ limitation of matter only. Was it 
could not command his mind. He rose, shook {no unperceived influence that kept that old 
himself in his dressing-gown, stroked his brow, : man silent and motionless there,-and that gray- 
Pa to the window, murmuring, “I was up : haired woman, with the hard, soured face, at 

ate last night;” but even as‘he said it, he } the other window, two miles distant? 
extended his hand with the palm outward as if: The night came of which I spoke at the com- 
Warding off something, and crossed the room : mencement of my story, when the minister lay 
im that attitude. Suddenly he stopped, his eyes dying. A wild, gusty night. The house had 
fixed apparently on the corner of the nearest } been thronged during the day; but now only 
bookcase. What thought springs to life in his } one deacon watched in the parlor, while a hired 
brain !—what image grasps his thought? He} nurse sat by the bed. The house-door opened, 
looks only a moment, and then glances around San unequal step ascended the stairs, and a 
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woman, tall and gaunt, wrapped in a cloak, “hag own at last, and his tones, his mien, his 
the hood drawn far over her features, entered § features were suffused, permeated, transformed 
the sick-room, and advanced to the pillow } with beaming content. Was this the unsym- 
whereon lay the cold, rigid face. The nurse } ; pathetic, formal, unbending, self-poised man 
started up in affright, changed to amazement, § ‘ they had known?’ And this—this certainly was 
as the cloak fell back and revealed—the village $ < the village dress-maker! ‘What did it mean? 
dress-maker! Anne Newton knelt down by the : The group of severe, matter-of-fact men scanned 
bed and stroked the brow, damp with the dew 3 each other's visages, as if to assure themselves 
of death. The eyes, which had been fixed on ; they were not in a dream. No, nothing bares 
vacancy, turned toward her—they lit up—a the edge of reality, wakes the practical sense, 
smile, yes, a positive smile of pleasure, came ; like the clear light of morning—and that was 
upon the sunk and rayless features. The old ; flooding the scene. 
minister turned upon his eide and gazed full in} So lay the minister, while the sun came up 
the countenance bending near his own. He} out of the east and touched his brow with 
tried to speak; but he was too far gone for } splendor. Then, quietly, life went out, and 
that. Miss Newton, in a tone of quiet au- 3 the beams of glory lit the worn face, bearing 
thority, dismissed the nurse, and those two 3 3 the same sweet smile. 
were left alone together—together once more! The funeral was over. A committee of the 
As the light broke in the east, the watcher } church called on Miss Anne Newton, to inquire 
below stole up to the dim chamber, and then 3 the meaning of the strange scene witnessed at 
went in haste to summon his brother deacons; ; ° the death-bed of Dr. Thayer. It had spread 
for the last moments were evidently near. 3 abroad among the church, they told her, and 
What a sight was that which met their asto- : much scandalized many godly members. 
nish»1 eyes! Seated on the side of the minis-3 ‘‘Did you ever hear whisper against him 
ter’s bed, one arm around him, supporting him, 3 while living?”’ asked Miss Newton. 
was Miss Newton; his right hand clasped hers; ‘‘Never! And for that very reason——” 
tightly, while his face wore a soft, bright, sweet, ; «Then go your way,” interrupted she. ‘Rest 
happy smile that took twenty years from his i assured that what you saw implied nothing you 
apparent age. Never, in all their knowledge of j need regret. Look at his life. Remember and 
him, had his good deacons seen there an ex- } imitate that. With the secrets of his dying hour 
pression like that! They would scarce have: you have no business. You cannot question 
known him. His glazing eyes sought the light 3 him, and me you shall not!” 
of the large, speaking ones that bent over him. Were you to go to Brandon now, you would 
They seemed to lean upon them. : hear, ere long, the particulars of this story, 
And his companion—was she also trans- } with conjectures differing according to the age, 
figured? Her whole countenance was aglow, > position, sex, and character of your interle- 
alight. She, too, appeared to ask no more. , cutor. The most trifling, every-day act of the 
‘Our worthy pastor wanders. He thinks he $ minisier’s life is supposed to have had relation 
holds the hand of his deceased wife,” whispered : to the closing scene. The good people forget 
one of the brethren. But when they asked him ‘ that that would imply a unity of motive and 
if he knew who sat by his side, he faintly re- } action, an artistic proportion and correspond- 
plied, ‘‘Surely—Anne Newton.” tence of the different parts, impossible to any 
The little he said was perfectly rational, ex- : mundane career. However, among so many 
pressing his hope of approaching happiness. } various explanations, they can settle upon none. 
As he spoke his eyes dwelt on that face, near ‘ The mystery is yet unsolved. 
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BY ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Ou! try to be the rainbow, 
To all the storms of life, 
That gleams, in sweetest beauty, 
Amid the wildest strife! 
The sun is ever shining— 
The day-spring from above— 
To turn thy tears of anguish 
To signs of hope and love, 


Remember, though the tempest 
May wildly rage awhile, 
The calm must shortly follow— 
The frown precedes a smile. 
With hope of coming glory 
This earthly gloom is rife; 
Then try to be the rainbow 
To all the storms of life! 
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“WEDDED TO A NEWSPAPER.” 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


“Goop-By, pet.” 3 reigned everywhere. In fine, Mrs. Greene ex- 
«Be sure and come home early, Preston.” pressed the perfections of her new abode by 
And the last speaker—a dimpled, rosy little 3 designating it, to her lady friends, as the 
creature, blithe and blooming as a poet’s spring 3 «dearest little bandbox of a place ever was.” 
—for, alas! we have no other now-a-days!— And as every one is aware how dainty is the 
stood in the doorway waving her handkerchief, ’ feminine taste respecting the receptacle in- 
until the gentleman thus entreated had disap- : tended to contain that choicest adornment of 
peared from view. § the sex—a bonnet, you will perceive how much 
Mrs. Preston Greene, as it was easy to see, 3 this Phrase implied. 
was a bride whose honeymoon had not yet be- 3 You will have become conscious by this time, 
gun to wane, and thought she had as good a 3 however, that so much good fortune could, by 
right, perhaps a better, to be happy, than any 3 no possibility, fall to the lot of one mortal 
other woman in the world. 3 woman without some drawback to mar it. Mrs. 
Let me recount her good fortune. Out of all $ Greene, nee Bessie Warbler, had not been mar- 
her admirers—and her bloom and sprightliness ; ried three months before she discovered that 
had attracted many about her—Mr. Preston ; she possessed a rival—a rival which American 
Greene had alone possessed the power to touch ¢ wives, no matter how invincible in their charms, 
her heart. To be sure she had demurred a may not hope to drive entirely from the field. 
little, when it came to the point, about chang- ; You will not permit yourself to be startled then, 
ing the expressive maiden name of Bessie War- ; when I mention that the name of this powerful 
bler, for the more commonplace patronymic of } rival was the—NEwspPaPER. 
Greene; but then, upon reflection, was it not; When Mr. Greene came home, after an inter- 
spelled with the aristocratic e?—-and was not ; val consumed in relating to one another the 
Preston both pretty and unusual? Then enu- ; personal events of the day, interesting to each 
merating to herself the many virtues belonging : as a fairy-tale, the gentleman would produce 
to the possessor thereof, she settled down with ; this ubiquitous apparition from his pocket, and 
a blissful content that could not have been in- remark, in a tone of humble apology, ‘‘I think 
creased if the conjunctive cognomens of the g I'll just look over the news a little, my dear.” 
man she was to marry had been culled from the { And Mr. Greene would fall to perusing the 
most resplendent romance. Mereover, ‘‘papa” } columns before him, reading aloud any item he: 
and “‘mamma’”’ had both been willing, and alto- } thought might be of interest to Bessie. 
gether nothing occurred to disturb the even: This was all well enough at first, Bessie would 
ped of a courtship, which culminated in a ; sit fabricating some pretty trifle, glancing about 
wedding day so sunny and clear as to be abso- } her every now and then, thinking how plea- 
lutely faultless. This was followed by a bridal ; sant were her surroundings. But as the weeks 
tour equally satisfactory, and then Preston } passed on, Mr. Greene would forget to lay dowm 
Greene, with some pride and more affection, : his paper, until a little pink hand would come | 
brought back his bride to the home he had: stealing in between him and the print, and its 
prepared for her. ; owner exclaim with the least bit of & pout, " It 
It was the prettiest of cottages; just far: is so tiresome of you, Preston, to sit reading 
enough out of town to catch a glimpse of fields, that stupid newspaper, when I haven't seem 
and a breath of unpolluted country air, and yet ; you all day!” 
hot entirely lose sight of the bustle and zest: Then Mr. Greene, laying aside the peace- 
pervading the atmosphere of a great city. Be- ; breaker, would devote himself to his wife fer 
sides thie, the house itself was just the place ; the rest of the evening, saying, ‘‘I can’t let 
for a bride to nestle in. They were not rich, ; you call my pet journal stupid, love. For, you 
these two, and made no effort to appear so, } see, my father before me took the New York. 
The bedrooms were furnished inexpensively, } Extirpator, and thought nothing could compare 
but most attractively, with unpretending cot- 3 with it, and I’ve inherited his belief.” 
tage furniture, and brightness and prettiness’ But the time came when this cherished sheet 
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was relinquished with a sigh, and the conviction; mother always acknowledged—and I'd like 
forced itself upon Bessie’s mind that her hus- $ ; everything to appear to advantage, as that 
band found greater pleasure in perusing its} sort of people attach so much importance to 
columns than her society could afford. She, } outside show.” 

therefore, no longer sought to wile it fromhim;} That evening, after Bessie had put the little 
and, after some tears shed in secret, came to} ones to bed—for a sturdy little urchin called 
the conclusion, that, as this was the only fault 3 Johnny, and a tiny Lulu had made their ap- 
Preston possessed as a husband, it was her 3 pearance upon the stage—she sat down, and, 
duty to bear it as patiently as she might. But after a little cogitation with her husband, wrote 
as time passed on, Bessie found that this fault, } out, in her clear, precise hand, a list of the 
trifling as it might appear, was yet productive articles that would be required from the con- 
of more serious consequences than at first } fectioner’s, and laid it upon her dressing-table 
glance would have seemed possible. 3 that it might be at hand in the morning. 

She had always possessed a great taste for } I am not sure but that the little woman laid 
gardening, and as there were grounds of con- } awake a good share of the night, planning just 
‘siderable extent about their dwelling, looked } how the children should be dressed, and how 
forward to the pleasant times she and her hus- } mothers in general should be arranged in order 
“band could not fail to have in cultivating them. 3 that her reputation, as mother and housekeeper, 


“But she found that his all-engrossing news- 
“paper gave him no time to spare for ‘such 
‘things,” and was fain to see what results she 
‘could produce unaided. In this, as in most 


randertakings, her diligence won success, and } 





should not suffer at the hands of the Spriggs, 
who, as she confessed to her husband, were the 
least little bit in the world inclined to be cen- 
sorious. 

Mrs. Greene had alluded to Polly Frothing- 


‘her flowers were the earliest, and her vine pro- } ham as being one of her invited guests. This 


duced the finest grapes of any in the neighbor- ; 


‘hood. 


lady was the wife of her husband's partner, 


;and constantly harassed both herself and Mr. 


Bessie had been married several years, how-} Frothingham, because the firm did business 


ever, before her husband’s foible subjected her ; under the name of Greene & Co., instead of 
‘to any contretemps of a really mortifying nature. } Frothingham & Co. 


She said to him one morning, “I see the} 


‘‘Now that sounds something like,” she was 


:Spriggs, old friends of my family, are in town. S wont to say to her spouse, ‘‘Greene has such & 


“They’ve sent me cards from the Astor, and I$ 


-must go in and call on them this very day. We} 
:must ask them out here, of course.” 

“Certainly, anything you like, little wife,” 
“was the response. 


§ commonplace sound, though Bess does lay such 
stress upon its being spelled with an e. I don’t 
see that that makes any difference.” 

Now Polly Frothingham was determined that 
‘ if Bess Greene, through her husband, took lead 


‘“‘Well,” said Mrs. Greene, that morning, with § Sin matters of business, that she would show 
a sigh of satisfaction, ‘I’ve performed my duty. § S herself superior in matters of style and taste, 
‘Called on the Spriggs, and was fortunate enough § Sand took delight in continually parading the 
to find themin. They expect to leave the city 3 sayings and doings of her fashionable acquaint- 
shortly, so I’ve invited them to come to-morrow, ; } ances. 
-and asked Polly Frothingham and a few of the; It was therefore that Bessie looked forward, 
neighbors to meet them. I suppose the pro-? with a little innocent pride, to introducing to 
perest thing would have been to dine them. But ; this lady her friends, the Spriggs, who, she 
‘they’re accustomed to such a deal of style, and felt sure, were quite as “stylish” as any of 
though I’m not a bit ashamed of our- way of | those whom Mrs. Frothingham was in the habit 
‘living, I thought the best I could do would be } of quoting to her. 
‘te invite them to tea, which I could hand round, ; All these considerations tended to make Bes- 
-you know—Polly Frothingham tells me it’s the } sie repose rather uneasy; she therefore woke 
fashion now—and then in the evening I intend later than usual, and was just setting a jaunty 





having a pretty little table set out in the din- 
ing-room, and have our confectioner furnish 
whatever may be needed, with a colored. man 
‘to serve.” 

“A very good arrangement,” rejoined Mr. 
Greene, approvingly. ‘I know the Spriggs’ 
well, they’re rather parvenu-ish—as even your 





breakfast-cap upon her pretty head, when her 
husband entered the room and exclaimed, in 
a tone of dismay, ‘I can’t find it anywhere! 
Some rascally villain must have stolen it!” 
The instantaneous conviction of Mrs. Greene 
was, that one of the children was missing, and 
she rushed into the little reom opening out of 
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theirs in order to verify her fears. But no, ; and dainty forms of Charlotte Russe. In the 
poth Johnny and Lulu were sound asleep in; pride of her heart and the want of other con- 
their respective cribs. } fidants, she called in the children and described 
She kissed them each, then came back to her S the tempting set-out mamma was going to have 
busband, who was pacing uneasily up and down. $ for her visitors: they listened with delighted 
«Why, what do you mean, Preston?” asked she. S eyes, for in their simple little lives this was 
«Both of the children are there. What is gone $ quite an event. 
orstolen? Not the spoons, I hope?” : The afternoon came, and the first arrival was 
“Children! spoons! What can you be think- ; Mrs. Greene’s dread and admiration—Polly 
ing of, Bessie? I am speaking of the New York 3 Frothingham, who remarked that she thought 
Extirpator. Either it hasn’t come, or somebody 3 she’d come early and help her receive her 
has stolen it.” S friends, knowing that since her marriage she 
Mrs. Greene’s gentle features came as near S had been so retired, that it might come a “little 
to an expression of scorn as was possible for } awkward at first.” 
them, as she rejoined in a tone of much sym-} Bessie Warbler, who had never done an awk- 
pathy, “Dear me, what a misfortune! Do exert} ward thing in her life! But as Mrs. Froth- 
yourself, Preston, and see if it isn’t possible for} ingham, by dint of much assurance, and an 
you to exist without that precious sheet one ; emphatic belief that she was a person of great 
morning, at all events.” S importance, succeeded generally in inveigling 
Mr. Greene did exert himself, but not quite $ others into a similar delusion, Bessie felt her- 
successfully. In fact, during all their married ¢ self obliged to be grateful for the above conde- 
life, his wife had never seen his equanimity so scension. 
disturbed. 3 By-and-by, after one or two unimportant 
Before he started for down town, Mrs. Greene arrivals, the Spriggs came; Mrs. Spriggs who 
gave him the list she had prepared with so much { was’ portly, consequential, and patronizing; 


care, with the injunction that the moment he} Miss Amanda Spriggs, who was also in good 
arrived in town, he was to take it to Knick-? condition, and resplendent with jewels; and 


nack’s, adding, ‘‘ You know he has always been § Mr. Hyacinth Spriggs, who was nothing in 
our confectioner, and he is sure to be perfectly particular, and confined himself strictly to 
reliable.” ’monosyllables. Indeed, had he possessed any 
Mr. Greene dutifully promised; but all the conversational talent, he would have fared 
way down town the thought of that missing} badly enough, as his mother and sister were 
morning paper haunted him; and when the city 3 opposed, upon principle, to anybody’s talking 
was reached, the temptation of stopping at its$ but themselves. At all events, the Spriggs 
office and inquiring why it had not been sent S were stylish in appearance; and somehow, as 
was too great to be resisted; so he saw the pro- } Polly Frothingham’s sharp eyes scanned them 
prietor, pocketed the New York Extirpator, 3 from head to foot, Mrs. Greene was pleased to 
received an apology for its non-appearance, {know that the shawls mother and daughter 
and then hurried to his place of business, de- : wore were of real Chantilly lace. 
termining to attend to his wife’s request in the$ Though the tea passed off nicely, yet Mrs. 
course of the morning. } Greene could not help thinking that a shade 
In the meantime, Bessie was as busy as a bee S crossed the faces of the Spriggs at its sim- 
Preparing for her visitors. She went into the plicity, they being famous for their devotion 
garden and plucked her brightest flowers for Sto good cheer; nor could she avoid seeing that 
bouquets, and denuded her grape-vine of its : Polly Frothingham looked supercilious, as if 
choicest clusters to do honor to the occasion. } thinking how much better she could have man- 
Bringing these last in, she arranged them on 3 aged everything, and for this reason she looked 
certain salvers that had been among her bridal } forward to the evening with added zest. 
gifts—not silver, to be sure, but so excellently ; Little Lulu had remained close by her 
plated that the sharpest eye would be unable ; mother’s side, a miracle of goodness and quiet- 
to detect the difference—then placing them on 3 ness; but Johnny, boy-like, toddled in and out 
the dining-room table, tried to imagine how it } among the company, and finally taking his sta- 
Would look in the evening. The effect couldn’t : tion beside Mrs. Spriggs, pounded vigorously 
fail to be pretty, with large rosy peaches peep- } on her knee to attract attention, and began, 
ing out amid the grapes, a pyramid of pink 3 “See here, big lady, do ’ou ’ike goodies?” 
and white cream in the center, and the whole ? So, this “big lady” returning a smiling assent, 
flanked at each end by a golden quiver of jellies } Johnny continued, ‘*’Cause, if'ou do, mamy tole 
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sis and me zat at oni o’tock wese doin’ to : tables, etc., which, of course, weil s never ares 
have ’ots of good tings. Jelly, and gapes, and : to set before company; and there was but one 
peaches, and ice-tream. And oh, Johnny can’t } ; person Mrs. Greene could consult in her diff. 
*member all wese doin’ to have!” culty. Among the neighbors she had invited 
At this unexpected information a bland ex- 3 was a kind, cheery matron, called Mrs. Home- 
pression stole into Mrs. Spriggs’ face, and, $ yard. During a diversion, made by the entrance 
taking the little chatter-box on her knee, she; of Mr. Greene, Bessie beckoned her from the 
began to ride him to ‘‘ Banbury Cross.” : room and explained her perplexities. Mrs, 

Mrs. Greene, not displeased at the compli- : : Homeyard was inclined to take a cheerful view 

ments showered upon Johnny for his cunning $ S of the matter. 

speech, luckily did not hear Mrs. Frothingham 3 “I made some cake to-day. To be sure, it’s 

whisper to Amanda Spriggs, 3 only cookies; but then, they’re nice and light, 
‘Poor little dear! This sort of thing is quite sand you’re welcome to them. And you have 

a novelty to him. Bessie lives rather plainly, ; jams in the house, likely ?”’ 

as'a general thing, you see.” 3 “Yes, to be sure!” replied Bessie, brighten- 

Presently Mrs. Greene heard the hall door $ 3 ing up. ‘TI have plenty of strawberry-jam, if 
open and her husband pass up stairs to arrange $ that will do.” 
his dress before meeting their guests. A sudden : So good Mrs. Homeyard trudged off and pre- 
terror beset her. What if Preston should have $  sently returned with a basketful of cakes; and 
forgotten to stop at the confectioner’s? She im- $ : $ the two proceeded to set forth the table. Really, 
mediately rejected the idea as ahsurd, but would 3 it didn’t look so badly, in the end: with a rich 
have no peace until she had seen him. So, ’ bouquet i in the center, purple grapes heaped up 
whispering Polly Frothingham to entertain the } : at each end, and glass conserve dishes showing 
company during her absence, which, with an air § off the ruby-colored jam to perfection. Still it 
of ludicrous importance, this lady proceeded to } was so different from what Bessie had expected, 
do, Bessie stole quietly up stairs. 3 and, worse still, so different from what Johnny 

She had not forgotten him, at all events; for,: had led the company to expect, that, with a 
upon entering the room, he found his best suit $ little flutter of dismay, and a wish that it was 
lying in state upon the bed, in company with 3 all over, Bessie ushered her guests into the 
shirt of snowy linen. Well pleased, the gentle- } pleasant dining-room opening out of the parlor. 
man proceeded to make his toilet, when Bessie,} Bessie’s manner, however, was quile free 
gliding in, said, $from confusion, as she made a graceful and 

“T'was so anxious, Preston, that I couldn't ; laughing apology for the absence of the choicer 
rest until I came up to make sure that you had } confectionery she had expected to set before 
stopped at the confectioner’s.” $ them. Everybody protested, of course, that 

“‘Confectioner’s?” stammered Mr. Greene. } they couldn’t possibly have wished for any- 
‘Upon my word, Bessie, I beg pardon! But, 3 thing nicer; but, for all that, it was a little 
hang it all! not getting my paper in the morn- H tantalizing to Bessie to see Polly Frothingham 
ing threw me off the track entirely! I meant} exchange glances with the Spriggs, and then 
to have stopped at Knicknack’s the first thing; say, in that bland, patronizing voice which was 
but I had any quantity of business on hand, ; so tormenting to hear, that Bessie must be sure 
and, in fact, it slipped my mind we were to} to give her the ‘“‘receipt for those cookies”— 
have company at all, until I heard strange: they were so much healthier than ‘richer 
voices through the open window.” cakes,” she thought. 

And, with a very rueful face, the gentleman } : The Spriggs did not leave New York imme- 
handed back the neatly-folded paper intended : : diately, and Mrs. Greene had the dubious plea- 
for the eye of the Knicknacks, adding, ‘‘I’m so ; sure of being present at an entertainment given 
sorry, wifie! But then, there is plenty in the; ; them by Mrs. Frothingham, gotten up in a scale 
house that will do upon a pinch.” Tears stood ; quite too gorgeous to suit her husband’s pocket 
in Bessie’s eyes; and you will think hera model ; $—the result, as Bessie very well knew, of an 
wife when I say she refrained from a single re- ; , amiable intention~on the part of the first, to 
proach, though she could not help saying to her- : < mortify her, and establish her own superiority. 
self, with some little bitterness, ‘‘ How stupid § Bessie could have forgiven this, however, if 
men are! ‘They always think anything will $ ; Polly had not informed her, at the close of the 
do!” ; evening, with a most sympathizing face, “I 

The “plenty” Mr. Greene represented as} must say I’m disappointed in your friends, the 
being in the house consisted of hams, vege- § S Spriggs. They inquired if your husband wasn’t 
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very mean? Do you know they thought your , never occurred to him that she was wptien 
gy was all a make-up to save expense? ; but a very child—then replied, ‘‘Certainly, I 
Did you ever? Of course, I told them what a } : will find out about the young man; but it would 
us man Mr. Greene is. I’m sure nobody ’ be rather absurd to take anything for granted 
would have thought of such a thing but them!” } at this early stage.” 
But this last did not console poor Bessie in } ‘ A little while after Lulu glided into the room 
the least—it was not intended that it should. 3} ‘ upon some noiseless errand, and Mr. Greene, 
I have related the more amusing side of Mr. } regarding her attentively, saw how sweet and 
Greene’s devotion to newspaperdom; but there ; womanly she had grown. She reminded him of 
were graver consequences in store for his family. } Bessie, and how she had looked when he first 
As time progressed, his devotion to this species } discovered that he loved her—and the remem- 
of literature amounted to a monomania, sanc- } ‘brance moved him. ‘Come here, Lulu, and 
tioned, in his eyes, by the plea, that his line of } give me a kiss,”’ he said at length. 
business rendered such devotion imperative. } Lulu, with wonder in her eyes, complied with 
This, however, could not blind Mrs. Greene to the request, and Mr. Greene, smoothing her 
the fact, that, even if the material interests of } hair, added, in a tone of unwonted affection, 
her children were advanced by this absorption, $ ‘Papa may not say a great deal; but he loves 
mentally and morally they must be the suf- : his little Lulu very much!” 
ferers. , The girl, with tears in her eyes, went to her 
Johnny, who was a lively, impatient boy, } mother, and said, ‘What do you think, mother? 
needed strict and careful training; but, when-} Father actually asked me to kiss him, just now!” 
ever Bessie spoke of his faults to her husband, : \ And Bessie sighed to think such a request should 
the reply was, ‘‘Of course, Bessie, I can’t be} } seem unusual, 
at home all day to look after the children!” or! ‘I must certainly inquire about that young 
dse Johnny received a sharp short rebuke that; man,” thought Mr: Greene, as Lulu left the 
did more harm than good. ‘If his father would} room. But the elections were coming on, and 
only take two or three evenings in the week,” ’ Mr. Greene was no half-way politician. He 


Bessie would think, ‘and interest the boy in § believed that his favorite candidate, Magog, 
some pursuit that would occupy his thoughts; was the man to ‘“‘save the country,” 


while Gog 
and keep him out of mischief!” But the wish ; was a consummate villain; and, consequently, 
was in vain. Give Mr. Greene his slippers and ; devoted himself more than ever to the columns 
psper, when the day was ended, and he was ob-$ of the ‘‘Extirpator,” which exerted itself to 
livious of all else until bed time. $ prove these two facts. So the days slipped by, 

Lulu, fortunately, had too watchful care from ; and, in his absorbing anxiety to see Magog 
her mother to suffer as yet from this want of} elected, and Gog defeated, Mr. Greene forgot 
paternal solicitude, and was already beginning } Lulu and her admirer entirely. 


to mature into a lovely. woman, whose brilliant 
spirits created a glow of life wherever she 
came. 


There were other eyes than her mother’s that 3 


became conscious of this, and among them a 
fine pair belonging to a certain Gilbert Living- 
stone, who proceeded to evince his admiration 
of Lulu in numerous ways. 

As far as appearances went, there was no- 
thing objectionable about the young man. He 
was scrupulous in the regard of all external 
observances, and peculiarly well-bred and at- 
tractive in manner. 

Mrs. Greene, noting his demonstrative admi- 
Tation of Lulu, said to her husband, “It is 
plain that Gilbert Livingstone thinks a deal of 
our Loo. He comes from B , he tells me, 





One morning Lulu came to her mother, and, 
with blushing timidity, confided to her that she 
and Gilbert Livingstone were engaged. ‘That 
is, I told him, if—if you and father are will- 
ing.” 

This was unexpected even to Mrs. Greene, 
and, determining to depend no longer upon her 
husband, she ascertained the name of one of 
the principal citizens of B , and wrote ac- 
cordingly. She received a reply that stunned 
her. Gilbert Livingstone, though belonging to 
one of the first families in B , had covered 
himself with dishonor. Occupying a position of 
trust, he had proved himself a defaulter, and had 
been obliged to leave the place in consequence. 
‘“‘He has the bearing of a gentleman, and the 
heart of a villain!’’ ended the letter. With it 


and I wish you would inquire aboat him among 3 open in her hand Mrs. Greene came to her hus- 


your friends.” 
Mr. Greene opened his eyes in astonishment 


3 band and gave it him to read. When he had 


finished, looking up at his wife, it was to meet 


at the idea of Lulu’s havi ing a suitor—it had: an expression of reproach stern and unusual. 
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He answered it by saying, in a deprecatory $ 


tone, ‘‘ Well, well, if there is anything between 
Lulu and this precious rascal, it must be broken 
off at once.” 

“If her heart be broken too, I suppose it 
will not matter. You will find consolation in 
the columns of your newspaper.” 
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position of supercargo, sent him to China with- 
out delay, with the stern warning, that he wag 
not to return until he could bestow ‘credit, in- 
stead of disgrace, upon his family.” 

Bessie, well aware what this energy, exerted 
earlier, might have accomplished for her son, 
wondered how her husband could expect « figs 


Mr. Greene felt he had deserved the reproach, ; of thorns,” or a plentiful harvest where he had 


and was silent. 


never taken time to strew one seed of good. 


Poor Lulu! The blow fell heaviest upon her! ; ness. 
She had always been so happy, and believed so > : I wish I could say that Mr. Greene, awaken- 
thoroughly in every one’s goodness, and now, ; ing at last to the long error of years, did what- 
chilled and shivering at the shadow of sin that} ever lay in his power to atone for it. But the 
had fallen upon her brightest hopes, she went old habit is too strong for him. So he is still 
about pallid and drooping. 3} absorbed by the columns of his favorite journal; 

Mr. Greene, in a fit of remorseful penitence ; and when he alludes to the matter at all, it is to 
at his neglect, devoted himself to his child for ‘ consider himself a very ill-used man. If he had 
—a fortnight, and invented schemes to wile: been ‘‘a drunkard, or a gambler,” it would have 
away her sadness. Lulu was very patient and; been different. But as it was, he could never 
grateful; but her mother felt, in her inmost } understand “why John should grow up into 
heart, that her child’s bloom and freshness $ such an extravagant, reckless fellow.” 
would never come back. Time might palliate, So Bessie Greene descends the shady side of 


but would never wholly remedy the shock she ; life with her only son in a distant and heathen 
had received. And this thought was embittered ; land, and her only daughter defrauded of her 
still more by the reflection, that all this might } bloom, and quiet with 9 sadness which illy ac- 
have been avoided if the young man’s character 3 cords with her years. 

had been ascertained before Lulu had given her } 3 
heart in such unworthy keeping. 


You may consider my sketch overdrawn. I'll 
} not quarrel with you for that. But I think 

Nor was this Bessie’s only trouble. Johnny, } there are not too many households and hearths 
lacking a firm hand to control him, had grown ; ; in America over which the demon of the eternal 
up wild and reckless, when care and attention } newspaper does not cast, from its omnipresent 
at the outset would have made him a useful, } ; wings, a shadow of discontent. At all events, 
prosperous man. ; I am very certain that a man ought to decide 

Mr. Greene, aroused at length, declared that : at the outset, whether it is better to be wedded 
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John, if he were allowed to go on, would bring; 
disgrace upon them all, and, procuring him the 


to a wife, or a newspaper, and abide by the 
choice. 
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LOST. 


BY MRS. H. M. LADD WARNER. 


Away in a fathomless ocean, 
Away in its deepest caves, 

Where only the stars of Heaven look down, 
And nod to the scintillant waves; 

Where the crystalline strands 

Of the coral lands 
Reach up to the scintillant waves— 


There Psyche moaningly wanders, 
Unmindfully of the pearls, 
Striving to catch one passing glimpse 
Of those radiant, shining curls 
Which a glory shed 
Round a beautiful head, 
With its clustering, golden curls. 


Among the treacherous biliows 
She peers with a burdened sigh 
For a glimpse of a tiny hand or foot, 
Or a gleam from that sunny eye; 


Some little sign 
From the world divine, 
One smile from that sunny eye. 


Sad Psyche waits for the voices 
That fell on her listening ear, 
When the violets meek, and the lily bells, 
Drooped low in this sorrowful year; 
But the ocean’s moan 
Gives back no tone 
From this dreary and sorrowful year. 


Then my soul groweth sad and aweary, 
Alone in this desolate clime— 
Striving to gather the dead past up 
From this fathomless sea, called Time— 
While the waves dash by, 
With an echoless sigh, 
And are lost in this ocean—Time. 
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MY MATTER-OF-FACT COUSIN. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


I map just been admitted to the bar. Before ; to my blinded eyes, was improved by a half-re- 
me lay my aunt Fannie’s letter, urging me to : clining position and pensive expression. 
pay a visit to her, uncle James, and the girls. : “Leonie,” said her father, ‘‘what are you 

At dinner time I told my father of my plans. } looking so dolorous about? Toothache?” 

“Very good,” he said, approvingly. ‘‘You ; A look of scornful impatience excited at once 
will have the free air that the doctor recom- 3 my sympathy, and the laughter of the rest. 
mends; and if you choose to fall in love with: ‘Oh! I see,” said uncle James; ‘‘you are 
your cousin Molly, I shall give my consent to} ’ composing an ode to » summer's night. Eh, 
the match. ” Molly : tad 

“She’s a dear, good girl!’* said my mother. “Including musquitoes,” said Molly, quietly. 

I instantly resolved to hate Molly. Fall in} “‘Of course! Come, let’s have the first verse,” 

love with ‘‘a dear, good girl!” I—a poet—a3$ $ said the poor girl’s tormentor. 
genius—seeking, on this desert earth, for as $s Papa, spare me! Torture not my calm 
kindred soul—a heart to beat in unison with § repose by dragging forth my sorrows to the 
mine—a bright, etherial being formed to be : world, “4 
worshiped, but, of course, willing to bow be- § ‘‘Come, Lenny, sing for us,” said her mother; 
fore my superior mind! ‘Dear, good girl!” : ‘‘and no nonsense!” 
‘brought up a vision of a little bread-and-butter So ‘Love not,” and “‘The Broken-Hearted” 
Miss, always ready to wait on mamma and? were sung, in an agonizing manner; and then, 
courtesy to a strange gentleman. I fall in love ; at her father’s request, Molly sang, in.a blithe, 
with her! Nothing could relieve my disgusted 3 sweet voice, some Scottish ballads, after which 
feelings but a canto to ‘‘My ideal love,” which 3 Leonie and I wandered out on the piazza—to 
I finished before bed time. $ gaze at the moon. 

The next eveniz, found me in the quiet home : The first evening will stand for a picture of 
circle at Lee, already more than half in love 3 ; many more. The sentimental poetess was right 
with—not the recommended Molly, but her sis- § when she told me no one sympathized with her; 
ter, the fair-haired, blue-eyed Leonie. I had $ for all tried, by ridicule, or more gentle warn- 
found a kindred soul, I was sure, in Leonie. $ ing, to bring her from her fancied heaven to the 
Together we soared to the realms of thought; } neglected duties blocking up her path. I labored 
we quoted Byron—we compared favorite pas- in vain to win her a sister’s gentle sympathy— 
sages, and, ecstasy! she, too, confided her in- ; Molly was impenetrable. It was, 
most thoughts to paper—she, in short, wrote} ‘Molly, walk with us, on this lovely morn- 
poetry! She was unhappy, too, in want of 3 i ing, to woo the gentle summer’s air, and seek, 
sympathy. None of the family believed in ; in the mazes of the wood, the murmuring brook 
her inspiration or genius. Her father said } and whispering foliage.” 

“Trash!” to her finest effusioris; and her: ‘‘Can’t, indeed, cousin Ned; I must help 
mother advised her to spend her time in mak- : mamma with the preserves.” 
ing cake, if bread was too commonplace. ; She was always busy. Leonie, who never 

Molly had a small but neat figure, and her $ rose till ten o’clock, was ready for my proposed 
dainty slipper and dress both fitted exqui- stroll or reading at any later hour, and I forgot 
sitely ; her hair was dark-brown, and braided her untidy dress, tumbled hair, and slip-shod 
in heayy loops; she had soft-brown eyes, fair 3 ; feet in the melodious voice, the questioning 
complexion, and a bright, cheerful face. ; sympathy, and soft flatteries of my blue-eyed 

Leonie, tall, slender, and graceful, wore a} cousin. Yet, though I fancied I looked down 
White dress which might have paid a visit to} : upon the commonplace Molly, it was a pleasant 
the wash-tub with advantage; but my eyes and ; sight to meet her little graceful figure always 
admiration rested on her face. The features ; neat, whether in the tidy morning chintz or the 
Were Grecian, and the large, languid blue eyes, ; lighter evening dress—a pleasant sound to hear 
and long, loose curls, made a fair picture, which, } her cheerful voice—a pleasant thing * ante her 
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éver busy fingers always employed to lighten; ‘Don’t stop to look here, Ned. Go to my 
her mother’s cares, to give her father a plea- § room; there is a bottle on the mantle- -piece,” 
sure, or repair some negligence of her sister’s. ; said Molly. 
She spent part of her time in her ownroom;; I went hastily, found the bottle, and was then 
but the breakfast-table never waited for her, } unceremoniously requested to retire, and send 
and hers was the first kiss to welcome her: : the doctor up as soon as he came. Where did I 
father’s return at night. : $ go? Straight, on my word, straight back to the 
I had been at my uncle’s two weeks, and had : : room of my matter-of-fact cousin. I was fasci- 
already decided that Leonie was my second self, ; ‘ nated by the glimpse I had of it, and I actually 
and my life a Paradise or a desert, according as } had the impudence to go for another. 
she willed to accept or reject my hand, when, ; I knew that my cousins were allowed to fur- 
one day, waiting for Leonie to walk with me, ; nish and decorate their rooms as they pleased, 
Molly’s voice called, : and it was a revelation to look at Molly’s. All 
“Edwin! Edwin, come here! Hurry! Leonie $ 3 the furniture was of a cool gray (cottage), with 
has fallen!” g pretty flowers scattered over it. The dainty 
I rushed into the entry. My idol had caught § ’ white bed, neatly made, stood under curtains 
her foot in a rent of her dress, and taken a fly- $ Sof a soft rose-color gauze; the pretty carpet, 
ing leap down stairs; she lay insensible at the 3 gray and flower-strewn like the furniture, looked 
foot. I knelt down and called upon her by 2 as if dust had never touched it. Every article 
every endearing name. $ stood in its place, and there was a bewitching 
“Don’t be silly!” said Molly, in a quick, 3 air of finished neatness about the whole that 
anxious tone. ‘You are the only one here repudiated the idea of o servant’s fingers. The 


who can lift her. Take her to her own room, j book-shelf held a choice selection of standard 
and then send John for Dr. Wallace.” ; works, protected from dust by a curtain of the 

I obeyed. Lifting the inanimate figure, I } rose-colored gauze, and a few landscape pictures 
followed Molly’s light footsteps up the stairs to ; hung on the walls. The work-basket and writ- 
Leonie’s room. Even in my terror I could not : ing-desk were in loving companionship on 4 
escape the impression of disgust that room gave ¢ : > table near the window, whose white curtains 


me. My aunt made it a rule that the girls: : gave a shade to the whole room. A small vase 
should take care of their own rooms, and I$ $ on the bureau held one rose, half-blown, with a 
had fondly imagined Leonie’s to be a bower of; cluster of its own green leaves. 
beauty—a resting-place haunted by the works, : Leonie’s injuries proved slight; but she kept 
the pictures of great minds—a home where; her room for a week, and Molly and I were 
genius could rest secure of no jar from outer : thrown much together. I cannot tell you how 
life. I saw, at midday, an unmade bed—a?:she roused in me an ambition to be a nobler, 
dusty, greased, dirty carpet—open, disorderly } better man; how her earnest, useful life, her 
drawers from which straggled ends of dresses— : gentle intelligence, and the glimpses I caught 
brushes, soiled collars, and manuscripts in dire- $ : of her well-cultivated and well-trained mind, 
ful confusion—a crushed bonnet on the table, ; shamed me from my dreams to manly aspira- 
with a volume of Shelley in the crown—and a $ : tions and resolutions. I left Lee determined to 
writing-desk open on a window-sill. $ deserve my cousin Molly’s regard. 

My aunt came up in a moment. One year later I renewed my visit. We had 

‘Some water, Molly dear!” she said, taking ; corresponded during my absence, and when I 
her post at once by Leonie. ‘And cologne! } S left the second time, I brought home, for my 


Where is the cologne?” ; bride, my MATTER-OF-FACT COUSIN. 
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SET FREE. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Sue lay, with her white arms folded 
Across in a meek embrace; 

And a beauty and light immortal 
Spread over her pale, young face. 


But our love was only cheating 
Conviction that gave us pain; 

For a beautiful form, white shrouded, 
Soon lay where she once had lain. 


And we moved, with a muffled footfall, 
Through the gloomy and silent room; 

Though we knew that her gentle spirit 
Had gone from its dusky gloom. 


And yet we prayed she might linger, 
And hoped for a respite brief; 
Could she but stay till Autumn, 
And fade with the falling leaf! 
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WIDOWED, AND POOR. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“One hundred dollars,” said Mr. Drayton. 

“That's all. Only a hundred dollars.” 

“Very well. You'd better see about it at 
once. Go to Orne’s.” 

‘¢ And there’s another thing we should have,” 
said Mrs. Drayton. 


«Jy you must have it, Jane.” 

“There’s no must in the case, Harry. Why 
will you talk so to me, as if I were unreason- 
able and extravagant?” 

Mrs. Drayton looked hurt, and offended. 

“] didn’t say you were unreasonable and ex- 
travagant, Jane.” “What?” 

“You might as well have said it,” was re- A kind of patient acquiescence was in the 
torted, in a tone of voice far from amiable. ; speaker’s voice; as of one who suffered, yet 

#] think not.” Mr. Drayton spoke in a? veiled the signs. 
depressed way, and rather to himself than to: “Curtains.” 
his wife. Mr. Drayton evinced no surprise. 

“Why, then, did you say if J must have it?” “’ve always set my heart on curtains, as 
asked Mrs. Drayton, in an imperative manner. ~ you know. It is one of my weaknesses.” 

Now, of all things in the world, Mr. Drayton’ Mr. Drayton sighed faintly—so faintly that 
most dreaded what are known as family jars; $ it was not perceived. 
and he was always ready to make concessions $ “I guess the carpet will do now,” he made 
for peace. He could meet outside trouble, and ; answer, forcing a lightness of manner which he 
stand up, bravely, even with odds against him, 3 did not feel. And, taking up his hat, he hur- 
in the life-battle; but, at home, he wanted rest 3 ried off to his store. 
and peace. And to secure these, he too often $ «We'll have the curtains,” said Effie, the 
yielded things that should have been held firmly. ° oldest daughter, in a gleeful tone, as her father 
Thence, it came to be understood, with Mrs. $ shut the street door. 

Drayton and her elder daughters, that whatever? ‘Of course we will,” replied the vain, extra- 
they desired would be yielded, if the right de- ; vagant mother. ‘Silk damask, and lace.” 

gree of pressure were brought to bear on hus- Effie struck her hands together, exclaiming, 
Si iegsniscsapen-nsenputsnees: girs 0-100 sab escagens apyemennec 
sels, which had been on the floor for nearly five ; must get them before the party.” 

years, not being considered by many degrees } “Yes. I mean that.” 

elegant enough for exhibition on the occasion: ‘And, ma,” said Effie, her manner changing, 
of a fashionable party to be given in two weeks. ; “don’t you think we ought to have a new sofa, 

Mr. Drayton did not respond to his wife’s and a set of chairs? Hair-cloth has such a 
sharp interrogation. He never entered into poor look.” 
word-encounters on the field of home. ’ Mrs. Drayton shook her head. ‘Your father 

“It is as much for your credit as mine,” } will say No, to that.” : 
added the lady, onetli ies her husband did} “Just look at them, ma!” And Effie caught 
Rotanswer. ‘Brussels went out of date years $ hold of a chair and turned it to the light. ** All 
ago; and, besides, ours is faded and shabby. : the freshness has gone. They are dull and 
Mrs. Langdon, whose carpet looked new along- : mean. After the new carpet is down, and the 
side of ours, has put down tapestry velvet; and S curtains at the windows, we’ll be ashamed of 
80 have Mrs. George and Mrs. Toner. Nobody ‘the sofa and chairs. For my part, I'd rather 
that pretends to any sort of style has Brussels ; not have elegant curtains, unless other things 
7° z 3 are to accord. This ‘would-if-you-could’ way 

moet will you have to pay for new car- : of doing things I despise.” 
pages Mr. Deagten, consent in his voice.: ‘Just my feeling,” answered the weak, foolish 
sad ollars a yard.’ ‘ mother. ‘But, Effie, you know how hard. it is 

“ many yards will be required?” }to do anything with your father. We must 

bout fifty.” 3manage the best we can, and get ing by 
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degrees. The curtains and carpet will do for 
this time. There will be a crowd in the room, : 
and no one will observe the furniture.” 

But Effie was not satisfied. She argued for 
the new chairs and sofa, and argued so con- ; 
clusively, that her mother came over to her } 
side. Soon after breakfast, they started out to } 
select the carpet. Betwecn one at two dollars 


a yard, and one at three dollars, the contrast } 


of quality and appearance was so great that 
the costliest was chosen. 


From Orne’s they went to Carryl’s, and, after ; 


an hour’s examination of curtains, selected a 
set for three windows at one hundred dollars a 
set, to be put up on the morning of the day on 
which the party was to be given. 

‘Shall we call at White's?” said Effie, as 
mother and daughter emerged upon the street. 

‘‘We can’t go any farther in this direction,” 
was the answer, in a tone from which all life 
had departed. 

“Why not?” 

Mrs. Drayton shook her head, and closed her ; 
lips tightly. 

"Why not?” repeated Effie. 

Because we have gone far enough. Your 
father didn’t say we might get the curtains, and 
I don’t know what he’ll think of it. I’m almost 
sorry, now, that I ordered them. He’ll be angry 
when the bill comes in.” 

‘It will soon be over,” returned Effie, lightly. } 
**Father’s anger isn’t very terrible at any time. 
I’m not afraid of it.” 

“The curtains and the carpet must suffice,” 
said Mrs. Drayton, firmly. 

“Anyhow,” persevered Effie, ‘we ean drop $ 
in at White’s, as we go up street, and look at} 
his furniture. We needn’t buy, you know.” 

So they dropped in; and it turned out as Effie 


OOOO, 
peg done. Purposely she had directed that 
>the curtains be put up, and the furniture seni 
| home on the day of the party; and her hope 
$ was, that in the exhilaration and social delight 
; of the occasion, her husband's displeasure, if 
: any were felt, would be absorbed. 
:. But something more than parlor adornments 
‘were to grace the occasion. These made only 
a part of the expense. There must be new 
’ dresses, and some costly, if not showy, orna- 
} ments, befitting the hostess and her daughters, 
who were considerably vexed and annoyed at 
3the perversity of Mr. Drayton in refusing to 
order a suit of clothes from his tailor. 

Let us sum up, briefly, the cost of this party, 
to the giving of which Mr. Drayton had opposed 
many arguments, not the least earnest of them 
being, ‘‘We can’t afford it.” Add to the six 
$ hundred and forty dollars already noted, two 
; hundred for new dresses, laces, jewelry, ete 
} for Mrs. Drayton and her two oldest daughters, 

and the cost of wines, confectionery, and more 
} solid refreshments for a party of over seventy, 
3 ‘and we have a sum in excess of one thousand 
3} dollars, every cent of which was in the line of 
: waste and extravagance, as will appear. 
: ‘Don’t ask me to get anything,” was the 
‘ almost impatient answer of Mr. Drayton to his 
: wife, on the morning that preceded the grand 
party. She had asked him to stop at the florist’s 
} and order some bouquets. 
: ‘Father is as erusty and ill-natured as he 
ean be,” said Effie, after he had gone out. 
$ «He don’t like this party,”’ answered Mrs. 
; Drayton; “and I’m almost sorry, now, that I 
S ever attempted to give it.” 
:  ¢*It’s just like him. I never saw such a man.” 
3 Mrs, Drayton did not rebuke her daugbier 
for this remark. 


s 


had anticipated. A set of half a dozen broca-; In the meantime, staggering, mentally, under 
telle chairs at ten dollars each, a sofa to match }@ burden that he felt was crushing him down, 
at seventy-five, three reception chairs at five $ § Mr. Drayton repaired to his store, to meet, and, 
dollars each, and a small sofa at forty dollars, } if possible, overcome, in the day’s strife, with 
were ordered to be sent on the day the curtains ; advancing misfortune; for, after fifteen years 
were to go up. of an active and intelligent business life, be 

Mrs. Drayton returned home in a soberer} found himself on the verge of ruin, and the 
mood than when she went out. Her husband ; cause was, excessive expenditure in living, by 
had not consented, with anything like pleasure, 3 which a constant drain had been made on his 
to the expenditure of a hundred dollars for car-} profits, thus depriving him of needed capital, 
pets; and now, as she mentally added up the ; and the advantages it always gives a merchant. 
price of carpet, curtains, and furniture, the} During the whole of these fifteen years, om 
startling aggregate of six hundred and forty } thousand dollars a year may fairly be set down 
dollars looked her rebukingly in the face! Mrs. } to the charge of extravagant living; that amount 
Drayton was unusually quiet for all the rest of having been expended to gratify the pride and 
that day; for she could not help thinking for-? vanity of his wife, in dress, style, entertail- 
ward, with a vague feeling of anxiety, to the } ments, and the hundreds of unconsidered things 
time when her husband would know what had} that waste a man’s substance for naught. We 
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WIDOWED, AND POOR. nen 
a not wholly exonerate Mr. Drayton. He; Saying this, Mr. Drayton went with uncer- 
knew, better than his wife, that he was living § tain steps from the room, and, ascending to 
joo expensively all this time, and it was, there-} one of the chambers, threw himself on a bed, 
fore, his duty to order his household differently. ; from which he never arose. Soon afterward a 
But he was a weak man on this side, and yielded ; servant started in haste for the family physi- 
for the sake of giving pleasure. He saw that} cian, who, when he came, found a white-faced 
his wife’s heart was set on living like her neigh- ; man rapidly sinking under an exhausting flow 
bors, most of whom were better off than they ; of blood from the lungs. Tears were vain; caré 
were; and so he complied, consented, or ac-} was vain; love was vain. The overtasked and 
quiesced in silence, when he knew that things } overburdened man had fallen, half-way, on his 
were going all wrong. And now an inevitable ; fruitless journey toward worldly competence— 
qrisis was advancing upon him. fallen to rise no more; and when he left his 

Qne thousand dollars, of the fifteen thousand } family, nurtured, until then, by pride, on the 
wasted in fifteen years, would have saved Mr. ; lap of luxury, he left them poor and helpless, 
Drayton on that day; for lack of it, his paper ; in a world that remembered all their social am- 
went to protest, and, at four o’clock, he took } bition, vain love of show, and extravagance, as 
his way homeward, stricken down in the prime} so much against them, instead of so much in 
of his manhood, and conscious that the blow, : their favor. 
falling as it had done on a spirit exhausted **Widowed, and poor!” was the pitying an- 
by long endurance, had burt him beyond the { swer made to an inquiry about Mrs. Drayton, a 
leech’s skill. year after her husband died. 

The elegant carpet had been laid, the our- § ‘And she lived so handsomely during Mr. 
tains hung, and the new brocatelle furniture § § Drayton’s life-time. What a sad change!” 
@rranged in the parlor. Mrs. Drayton had : ‘Yes, itis sad. Ah! if she and her children 
glosed all the shutters, and lighted the gas in $ had, now, the hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
order to see and admire the effect. $ that were wasted in entertainments, expensive 

“Splendid!”—had just fallen from her lips, : dressing, and social display, Effie and Ellen 
when the rattle of her husband's key was heard $ would not be far from home, trying to earn, as 
in the latch, and, a moment afterward, Mr. S teachers, something with which to help their 
Drayton stood, pale and bewildered, in the} mother support and educate their younger sis- 
parlor door. Though confounded by what he ; ters and brothers; and Mrs. Drayton would not 
saw, he comprehended the scene. i be that toiling slave, the poorly paid keeper of 

“Now don’t be angry!” said Mrs. Drayton, {a second-rate boarding-house. Willful waste 
trossing the room quickly. ‘But, what’s the ; ; makes woeful want, says the proverb; and every 
matier, Henry? Are you sick?” Her voice; § day we find its truth exemplified; yet who takes 
changed from a tone of deprecation to one of § S warning? This year, we see a wife tricked out 
‘anxiety. : in jewels, silks, and laces, like a queen, flinging 

Yes,” was the low, faintly uttered response, } to the public gaze, as the humming-bird or but- 
and Mr. Drayton sat down like one whose} terfly, all her wealth and beauty. Next year, 
strength had suddenly departed. 3 missing her from the street and opera, we ask, 

“What ails you, Harry?” ‘What of Mrs. ——?’ and the low-voiced, pity- 

“Oh, father!” The children drew, frightened, } ing answer comes, ‘Widowed, and poor!’ And 
fround him. still there is a better promise for the poor widow, 

For a little while he sat shrinking in the $ struggling for existence, than for the vain, ex- 
chair; then rising, he looked steadily, but not } travagant wife, smothering her true womanhood 
Sngrily, at his wife, and said, in a false ambition to seem weaker, prouder, and 

“Jane—this is all wrong; and it is hard for } more extravagant than her neighbors. The trial 
Me to believe it of you. But I will not hurt may be severe, the journey hard; but, at the 
Sy one, now, by reproaches. You will have 3 end, is a truer peace. But why make misfor- 
fnough of them born in your own thoughts. pa a necessity? Why not, wisely and tem- 
There can be no party here to-night. Iam a { perately, use the good gifts of God, building, 
Tuined merchant, fallen under a weight too} therewith, temples for the indwelling of im- 
heavy to be borne. Send a notification to all $ mortal virtues, instead of piling up vain-glori- 
that were invited; the reason will, in most ; ous towers, on sandy foundations, that are sure 
eases, be understood.” $ to fall?” 




















AMY WINTHROP’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY CARRY STANLEY. 


[Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, - 4 Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


June 24th.—It is just one year to-day, and } tolerably well-looking Amy Winthrop, arranging 
just such a day as this, that I first saw Hugh } a bouquet of ferns and wild flowers, or blowzy 
Brantly. But yet it hardly seems just such a} Kitty Hopkins of the mill, with her face and 
day, though, then as now, down in the meadow 3 hands stained with the juice of cherries. But 
this side of the wood, the mowers, some in their } Carlo came springing up the steep bank, dripping 
red shirts, were swinging their scythes in long, } with his morning’s swim in the river, and, with 
rhythmetical cadence. And the hay-wagon stood, ; the high spirits of a dog that knows nothing of 
just as it stands now, with the great, lazy, pa- } indigestion, he made a friendly gambol about 
tient oxen waiting for the word to move; and ; the horses’ feet. My ery of “Quiet, sir!” came 
farmer Knight was tossing in the hay, some- ; too late: the lady’s horse gave a spring; in her 
times covering up his little daughter with the ; fright she dropped her reins, and, to my terror, 
fragrant heaps. And the bars that separate the 3 I saw her clinging helpless to the pommel, as the 
meadow from the woods were down, and seemed 3 green skirt and white plume disappeared under 
to make a path for one’s truant thoughts to wan- 3 the trees. None knew better than myself the 
der under the stately oaks, and by the ferny 3 danger the poor girl was in. If the horse shyed, 
stream; and through the glistening green of the ; I knew she must be killed. On one side of the 
trees came the bright sunshine to the meadow’s ; narrow road rose the wooded hill, steep and 
edge; and over the mountains hung the same ‘ rocky; on the other lay the blue river, fifty feet 
misty blue that there is to-day; and down the 3} below. I ran down the road as fast as my fright 
valley, on either side of the river, were fields } would let me, almost instinctively stopping my 
of green oats and yellow grain, such as I now; ears, lest I should hear the-crash of bushes, 
look upon. Why, it seems to me that the very : and limbs of trees, as horse and rider rolled 
sounds are the same, so vivid is my recol-: down the bank. The gentleman had followed 
lection of that twenty-fourth of June. Little 3 at only a moderate pace, evidently fearing to 
Bessie Knight’s ringing laugh, and the clear, : frighten the horse more by the sound of the 
steely sound of the sharpening scythe, and the 3 pursuit; but even he was soon out of sight. 
droning hum of the bees, came floating up to I believed that if the girl was not thrown be- 
my ear just as they do now. ‘fore she reached the foot of the little hill, she 

I wonder what took me down to the river-; would be safe, as the long run and rapid pace 
bank on that twenty-fourth of June. No pre-} would tell on the horse toe much to admit of 
monition of my future fate, I am sure; for I$ his going up hill at such a gait; and on the 
never seated myself more composedly in my ; other side stood Hopkins’ mill. 
favorite lounging-chair than I did on that old I hurried on, my anxiety considerably les- 
gray stone in the shade of the beech-tree, to } sened by the time I got to the foot of the hill; 
arrange my flowers. And, presently, over the } and when I reached the top, I looked down and 
flowing of the river, and the twittering of birds, } saw two of the miller’s boys holding the horses, 
and waving of branches, came the thud, thud} the little one with heaving sides, and fiecked 
of horses’ feet, and the gay chatter of a girlish 3 with foam. 
voice. I looked up, and, turning around a ‘*Was she thrown? Is she hurt?” were my 
curve in the road, I saw a gentleman and lady 3 hurried questions, as I passed them. 
on horseback—she, riding timidly with loose ‘‘No, Miss; but she kind o’ died away just as 
reins, holding on, with her right hand, to the } the horse stopped,” was the answer. 
pommel of her saddle—he, with an easy, erect I saw that the front door of Mr. Hopkins’ 
figure, preoccupied air, and stern face. Well, } house was thrown open, and, going in, I made 
Carlo, if you had not been the water-dog that} my way to the ‘best room”—and on the 
you are, Hugh Brantly would not have known, } comfortless settee lay the poor girl, her eyes 
to this Pred whether he was passing by the ‘closed, and her face looking deathly white. 
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The gentleman was fanning her with her rid-; They might certainly have expected a better 
ing-bat, and bewildered, slatternly Mrs. Hop- § ‘match for their wealthy, handsome son than a 
kins was running about, with a baby at her ; $ poor clergyman’s daughter. Mrs. Brantly says 
breast, looking for what she called cam-fire. { she is glad that Hugh will marry at all, and that 
The room had the musty, pluffy atmosphere { I am a dear girl; and Hattie, the witch, vows 
that all unused, unventilated rooms have. 18 < that she has loved me ever since I saved her 
opened a window to admit fresh air; then went | from the tender mercies of her brother and 
to the pump and filled an uninviting-looking } Mrs. Hopkins’ ‘‘cam-fire.” As for Hugh him- 
tin wash-basin with cold water. N * self—well, that is neither here nor there. Only 
“J think she has only fainted?” said the} : it is strange how I, who used to put down every 
gentleman, in an inquiring, anxious voice, as thought in my diary, all I said and did, should 
I bathed the pale face. $ only generalize now, and think it is not even to 
“That’s all, thank God! I was afraid she $ ; be confided to my most faithful of friends what 
would be killed. It was all the fault of my } ’ Hugh said and what I said, much less what 
dog. I should never have forgiven myself if $ ; Hugh—did. 
anything serious had happened,” I said, rapidly, } : 80th, Evening.—Heigho! amI jealous? What 
as I chafed face and hands. $ was it that gave me such a start when Hattie 
“The fault was mine,” replied the gentleman, } suddenly exclaimed, this morning, as she sat 
“for taking her on a road which I knew to be : looking at me? 
sodangerous; and that, too, for a first ride.” : **Amy, do you know that you are really more 
Gradually the blue eyes opened, and a faint ; ‘ beautiful than Laura Whitney? Hugh told me 
color and a fainter smile hovered about the : ; that you knew all about that affair; he would 
lips; but the little lady was admonished not to $ : never have married you without making a clean 
speak, and the gentleman rode off to bring the breast of it, or if he had the shadow of tender- 
carriage to take her home. Her weak “Won't ; ness for that girl.” 
you come too?” as she was lifted in, decided me I went on with my sewing composedly enough 
to'accompany her; for I feared another fainting ; to all appearances, I suppose; but suddenly I 
spell, and knew perfectly well that the awk- ; felt sick and numb. 
ward, anxious six feet of humanity, who lifted Shall I ever love the scent of new mown hay, 
her as if she had been a bit of dainty porcelain, 2 or the melodious song of the wood robin again, 
would do some ridiculous thing if she should : I wonder? I did not note them at the time; 
swoon again. ’ but now beth come distinctly before me with 
And so I made the acquaintance of Hugh and § < the words, ‘He would never have married you 
Hattie Brantly, a year ago to-day. ; ° without making a clean breast of it.” I thought 
But there goes Nanny, in from the garden, 3 ¢ the name of Laura Whitney could never pain me 
with her basket of peas; and I must stop to $ again, after Hugh told me that he loved me; but 
shell them. Somehow such things, which used I felt an irresistible desire, to-day, to torture 
sometimes to seem irksome, are performed in a: ; myself by hearing every particular of his ac- 
kind of golden dream now, and common house- § ‘quaintance with his cousin, and yet was as 
hold duties have been glorified by the magic of ; $dumb as if speech had always been denied me 
& few words. How ridiculous that looks as $ § when I went to ask a question. Is it pride, or 
written here! but how true I feel it to be! $ : what, that ties my tongue in spite of myself, 
June 26th.—A week, to-day, since I promised ; sometimes? 
to be Hugh Brantly’s wife. Iam as one walk-$ Hugh himself had told me of his love for his 
ing in a dream all the time—a vague conscious- § beautiful cousin; of her sudden marriage to an- 
ness of happiness which seems almost intan- S other, and how he had then thought that he 
gible. I try to grasp it, but cannot. I only ; should never trust woman again; of the stern, 
feel hathed in @ golden atmosphere. And yet’ gloomy man it had made him for years; told 
it is laughable how self-conscious I am if I$ me all this before he asked me if I was willing 
meet the veriest stranger. It seems as if every : >to be the second love of a disappointed man. 
one must know that my heart is running over $ And I was willing. I gave him my heart un- 
with happiness—that people must see that I$ ° conditionally, determined to make him forget 
walk with a more elastic step; and it is wonder- } the coquetry of Laura Whitney in the earnest, 
fully strange how the most commonplace faces strong love of Amy Winthrop. I said, I thought 
have grown beautiful when seen through my 3 ‘then it was in my trust, I fear now it was in 
golden light. N S my pride, “‘I care nothing about a love which 
How kind Hugh’s family have been to me! $ you say is dead. I had rather be the choice of 
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Hugh Brantly at twenty-sevem than of Hugh; Miss Wallace untied her bonnet strings and 
Brantly at twenty-two.” And I know that he ; fanned herself vigorously. She was tender upon 
loves me more than he ever did another, he is : ; the point of age, and I felt, in an instant, that 
too true and noble to have told me so other- ‘ : I had been ungenerous to make use of it ag q 
wise; so it must be only the hereditary curiosity : weapon of defence. I thought the subject would 
of the sex, which made me want to torture;rest, but I was mistaken. I had touched a 
myself, to-day, with asking Hattie for all the 3 3 wasp’s nest, and hundreds of little stinging 
minute particulars of that ill-starred engage- $ things came out to torture me. 

ment. I would not let him go into details, 1} “Then [ hope the first man won’t be Hugh 
could not bear that he should feel degraded 3 Brantly, my dear, for your sake,” was the an- 
before me, and yet I now feel that a thorough $ S swer snapped out. “He has no heart, I am 
understanding of his position with Laura would ; sure. You did not come here till after that 
have been better for me. Is this little ‘‘cloud, 3 affair of his with his cousin, that was five years 
no bigger than a man’s hand,” to darken my} ago this fall, and you moved here the next 


horizon? 

I tried to answer Hattie calmly to-day, to 
lead her to speak of the affair, but my mouth 
was parched, and my tongue seemed to cleave 
to the roof of it. At last I was able to say, 
‘Yes, of course, Hugh told me all about it;” 
but my manner was constrained, and my voice 
sounded to me like the voice of another person. 
I wonder if Hattie noticed it, or if it was only 
my consciousness that made it seem so? 

July 2nd.—I feel degraded. I felt so, to-day, 


: spring—by that time he was in Europe and 
‘ Tylney closed up.” 

Mamma went on placidly with the shell she 
was knitting for her quilt, little knowing the 
agony I was beginning to endure. I had told 
her what Hugh had said about his cousin, but 
in such a way that she had placed no import- 
ance upon the information. In fact, neither 
did I at the time. 

«‘What a waste of weeds Tylney has been till 
within the last year!” I said, for the sake of 





when I sat listening to the gossip of Miss Wal- } saying something. 
lace; and yet I listened on, I, the proud Amy; “No greater waste than Hugh Brantly’s 


Winthrop, who have always thought I cared so } heart,” was the answer, as Miss Wallace opened 
much more for my own self-respect, than I did : and closed her fan in a way worthy of a Spanish 


for the opinions of other people. The woman} senorita. ‘But they do say that that girl be- 
must have scented her prey, for when I entered } ; haved shamefully. She was a second cousin, 
the parlor, this morning, with a basket of } and they had been engaged a year. Hugh was 
flowers which I had been cutting for my vases, } very anxious to be married, but his mother 
I was greeted with, : § thought him too young. But she was here with 

“Well, Amy, you will soon have the pick} $ her mother that summer on a visit, and such 
and choice of something handsomer than a few } life as she led him. I do really believe that he 
common garden flowers if rumor tells true. Not § fairly worshiped the ground she stood on. If 
but what your flowers are uncommon pretty, my : they were at a pic-nic, or a party, or even in 
dear; but they are not to be compared to the § church, he never took his eyes off of her. I 
green-house plants up at Tylney.” I answered ; $ suppose it was all a judgment upon him for 
very unconcernedly, 3 > making an idol of her,” added Miss Wallace, 

“Oh! yes, I have a bouquet from there every ; piously. 
day or so. Here are some exquisite Cape jas- 3 Had one of the glistening bright needles, 
mines and fuchsias which Hattie brought me} which mamma was handling, gone to my heart, 
last evening. What a pity-they are so frail!” 3 the pain could not have been sharper. I had 

“Very hard to take a hint, eh! Mrs. Win- 3 sufficient self-command to think once of getting 
throp?” with a wink at mamma. Poor mamma! : up and leaving the room, but I determined now 
if there is anything she thinks odiously vulgar, } to hear the worst; in fact, I felt as if I could 
itisawink. ‘But I hear, my dear, that there: 3 hug the torture closer still. 
is a chance of your being Mrs. Hugh Brantly— “Three and bind off. Was she very beautiful, 
at least people say that the wind lies in this} Miss Wallace?” came in mamma’s quiet tones, 
quarter.” that almost maddened me. 

“I hope it does,” I replied, snipping off the: ‘The most beautiful.creature I ever saw. No 
thorns from a rose and settling it in the vase, ; wonder he couldn’t keep his eyes off of her—I 
“for I am twenty now, and it is time I was? never saw s man so proud of a woman before 
settling in life; I shall marry the first man who $I think he would have liked to have made her 
offers himself.” @ queen!” 
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It was well that the room was darkened, ory I am glad that she addressed me, it forced 
the woman would have seen my hand shake as ° ‘me to collect myself; but I felt as if I should 
if with an ague-fit, ag I twined a wreath of; burst into a hysterical shriek. 
cematis around the handle of the vase. She } 3; “You tell a story so well, Miss Wallace, that 
now seemed warmed up with her theme. Sit makes one forget everything else;” and I 

“And she did queen it over him, I can tell: : tried to smile, but I felt as if the lips of a 
you, he was just her slave. She went from : corpse were being drawn across my teeth. 
here to Saratoga with a party, and he soon fol- Well, I have felt numbed ever since. I am 
lowed. I never heard the particulars of the: glad that Hugh has gone to the city, for a day 
sory, but they do say that at the Springs she § or so, for I could not see him now, I am certain. 
met some one that she liked better, and that ; July 8rd, Hvening.—What ails me? I have 
she treated her cousin shamefully. At any rate, } been angry with myself all day because I am 
there was @ peace patched up in some way, and $ so exacting. I snow that Hugh loves me, I be- 
everything was going on swimmingly. The ; lieve that I am better fitted to be his wife than 
family were still at Tylney, although Hugh} ever Laura Whitney was, and that he knows 
spent most of his time in the city dangling after 3 this; that I have a certain strength of character 
his cousin. It seems that while he was here, ’ that makes me sympathize with him; and yet, 
on one of his occasional visits, he took up a: and yet I am haunted by the fear that here- 
newspaper one morning at the breakfast-table, ; after, when he looks in my face, he will think 
then started up as if he had been stung. The : of another face, fairer; that the time may come 
wailer told the housekeeper—who told me—that § when my caress will only suggest that there 
he tarned as white as if he had seen a ghost, might have been redder lips pressed to his, other 
that he passed his hands over his eyes once or; arms upon his neck. God forgive me! Can I 
twice, then looked again, then that he laid his } be jealous when he so frankly told me all be~ 
head down on the table, with a groan, and did : fore he asked me to be his wife?—when he said 
not speak for hours. The breakfast was car- {that he would never have married if she had 
tied out, and no one asked a question, only ; not been a widow, in order to be sure of him- 
Mrs. Brantly took up the paper and saw what ; ‘ self, but that now her name or memory had no 
caused it all. They say that for three days he $ : power over him? I believe all this in the bot- 
shut himself up in his room and admitted no § $tom of my heart, and yet some devil tempts 
one, not even his own mother; and that all the; me all the time with those other questions. 
food they carried to him he took in, but they ; $ For a few moments I forgot all about it, this 
think he never tasted it. At the end of that} evening, when Hugh came in. He looked so 
time he opened the door, at Mrs. Brantly’s en- , glad to see me, after a few days’ absence, so 
treaties and tears, said they should never men- bright and happy; said that our little parlor 
tion Laura Whitney’s name again, and in a little ; was just the dearest nook in all the world, that 
While sailed for Europe.” ; ¢ he felt such utter rest when with me! Ah, there 

[felt like a hunted animal. I could not escape { Sit was! Immediately I asked myself, ‘Rest 
now. I had no power. I had never supposed } from what? I have given him the whole fresh- 
that it was more than a boyish first love, which, ; ? ness of my life, and he can only give me wrecked 
though hard to bear, leaves but few scars; but : ‘ hopes and wearied spirits.” 

I now felt that he had loved with all the pas- $ 3 I felt the light die out of my heart again. I did 
sion of a strong man. I do not know, but I : try to overcome it, but knew that the restraint 
suppose that I must have been looking appeal- ; of my manner was plainly visible. Hugh no- 
ingly at mamma; for I remember that she; ticed it, for he asked anxiously, ‘Are you sick, 
glanced at me, carelessly, then looked fright- ; $ darling?” in a tone that I knew was that of 
ened at what she saw in my face. I had for- ‘love. I felt the tears almost start to my eyes; 
gotten to arrange my flowers as a cover to$ but answered that, ‘‘perhaps the heat of the 
my torture. I remember even now mamma’s : weather had affected me.”” Oh! if I had only 
fidgety, uncertain look, as she asked, as if: had the power to hide my head on his shoulder 
scarcely knowing what she did, 3 and tell him how foolish I had been; if I could 

“She is a widow now, is she not?” only bring myself to speak with him frankly 

“Yes, her husband died in a little more than ; about this thing. I believe that one frank con- 
* year after they were married. She pretty ‘ versation would quiet my doubts forever, and 
soon started off for Europe, people did say to : ‘I tried to tell him all to-night, but my tongue 
bring back her former lover. You haven't ; seemed powerless. I felt as if no effort of will 
made much progress with your flowers, Amy.” { could loosen it. So I kept saying to myself, 
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Some other time;” and at last bid him gna ; niums on your white dress and in your black 
night. N hair are superb,” and Hugh gave me a most 

July 10th.—Tylney has been full of company $ ; approving glance and smile. I tried to think 
for many days, and I have seen comparatively 3 of that look when, in the course of the evening, 
little of Hugh. I cannot bear the idea of being § in spite of myself, the vision of Laura Whitney 
teazed and winked at by vulgar people, who: 3 floating through those rooms, the admired of 
seem to think the best way to one’s favor is to ; all, the loved of one, haunted me. 
jostle against one’s holiest feelings. I think, Mrs. Scott was civil, that was all. She would 
too, that Hugh feels as if old stories might be ; have been patronizing if possible, I believe; but 
revived if it was known, so by mutual consent $as she eyed me through her glass, I think she 
we have agreed to keep our engagement as 3 felt that I was not just the kind of person to be 
private as possible. 3 patronized. 

I am to appear at Tylney to-night, for the; It was really a charming summer party; | 
first time since the invasion of the Goths and danced once with Hugh, and had a nice long 
Vandals, and must go through the trying ordeal ; § promenade on the piazza with him afterward. 
of an inspection from Mrs. Scott. Of course I ; I think he was proud of me, he called me 
shall fall far short of what her ladyship requires : 3 ‘‘Queen Amy,” and said that I had frightened 
for her brother, of beauty, wealth, and fashion. 3 his impertinent sister into at least civil be- 
Hugh says that ‘Bell is a snob,” and Hattie $ s havior. I wonder who that Charley Home is, 
avers that ‘‘she has no more heart than a fish.” § who was hovering about Mattie so much! | 
What countersign have J to give to a woman 3 forgot to ask Hugh; it seemed as if I had s0 
like that? ® much to say and so little time to say it in. 

Well, I would much rather meet her in alarge 3 Miss Wallace passed us once or twice, and 
company, as I shall to-night, than more pri- 3 § nodded and smiled in such a vulgar, knowing 
vately; but I do think she might have called ; $ way, that I began to hate the woman. 
upon me, knowing that I am going to marry 3 15th.—Tylney is still full of visitors, people 
her brother. She has been here for several $ are coming and going all the time. ‘Just such 
days, and she could have quietly walked down § s doings as they had the last summer the family 
to see the “‘parson’s daughter,” as I hear she $ S were there,’ Miss Wallace told mamma this 
calls me, and no one would have been the wiser. * morning. “«They were people who lived in the 

I wonder if I shall look well! I hope so for $ N ° world and for the world,” she said; ‘and if she 
Hugh’s sake, I should like him to be proud of 3 was Mr. Winthrop, she should think 7 & duty to 
me. I have no fear for my self-possession, : preach a sermon fitted to their case.” Mamma 
even under the raking fire of Bell Scott’s eyes. } told her that papa did not think any kind of 
I am too proud to be timid, and have too.much innocent enjoyment wrong, and that hospitality 
moral courage to feel cowed at. a “‘butterfly’s } was a virtue enforced in the Bible. 
ball.” I think this is what Hugh likes in me, Charley Home returned to the city the day 
my cool self-reliance. Now to put some finish- ¢ after the party; but Hugh says he is coming back 
ing touches to my dress; the orthodox white to-morrow, and Hattie fluttered and blushed 
with natural flowers, as befits the ‘‘parson’s } when he was spoken of. She is not engaged, | 
daughter.” : know, or she would have told me; but I sup 

July 11th.—1 suppose I ought to be satisfied $ pose that a rosy light is beginning to dawn over 
with my debut last night. Hattie stood on tip- $ : Miss Hattie’s horizon, which is occasionally re 
toe to whisper in my ear, ‘“‘ How well you look, $ ‘flected on her cheeks. 
as stately as a ship at sea! Those scarlet gera- * (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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That I may enter through the radiant door 
Of Heaven, and wake to weep no more. 


Sap is the moaning of the wind to-night; 
Darkly the shadows press around me now; 
Vainly I look for one faint gleam of light, 
Pressing weak hands upon my throbbing brow; 
I would believe, but, ah! I know not how. 


Father! the blows heavy! Let Thy hand 
Be ready to support my fainting heart, 

And grant that ip Thy strength I may withstand 
The bitter pang of sorrow's keenest dart. 
Tis Thine to wound, and Thine to heal the smart 


Tossed like a waif upon a stormy sea, 
Stranded at length upon a desert shore, 
T only wait for death to set me free, 
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THE PASTOR’S CONFESSION, 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

Ir is a gloomy old house, but Ilikeit. My ; I say at peace, for, after my return, more of 
life began here, and some day friendly hands } serene content settled upon my soul than I had 
will carry me out of its chambers, to lay me before been able to find. 
down in that last and best sleep which all men : My step-mother was dead, and T became the 
find at length. f j  ustuzal guardian of my little Miriam. I had 

My father brought his young wife home to ; believed that the besetting sin of my nature had 
this quiet spot, and here they passed years of become subdued, for I had wrestled long against 
happiness and trouble, Children were born § it—I was so prone to make idols of those whom 
and died here; misfortune came in many forms, I loved, to forget the Creator in the creature in 
as it does to all human beings, but I do not $ spite of the holy vows I had taken, 
know that either of them ever repined. Ofthat: It might have been a year after my return 
first marriage I was the only child that sur- : that my eyes were opened. Miriam was taken 
vived. oe fifteen years old when my mother } very ill; for days there seemed no hope that 

and after tWat my father married again. {she could recover. I could not b igned—I 
os. my ener at made him Siete but could not submit to God's will ter uae I 
I knew her very little, as most of those years I : thought that I should go mad. I could neither 
spent at a distant school and college. They had ; sleep nor pray; could only sit by the bedside of 
one daughter—my only sister—twenty years} my darling, murmuring and rebellious. 
younger than I. 3 She lived, and when I saw her health restored 
it seemed to me then that God sent that child: my reason came back, and I felt the enormity 
#6 blessing to me. I had gone home crushed, ; of my sin in allits horror. At first I believed 
for the time, by a great trouble. I had been a; that I was no longer fit to occupy my sacred 
Tetiring boy, devoted to study, shunning com- § position; but the advice of good and wise friends 
pations of my own age and their frivolous } made me put aside that thought, and I returned 
gayety, and when a new revelation of life did : to my duties humbled and stricken to the heart. 
@ome to me it changed my whole nature. $ From that time my whole life changed; I gave 
Well, the dream was a short one; it faded : myself entirely up to my duties, Miriam was 
as suddenly as it came, taking with it all my $ always my chief care and delight, but I never 
Youth. For a season I sought forgetfulness in ; allowed my heart to center upon her as it had 
such excitements as I cannot think of without a3 before done. I made every effort to quiet that 
_ A sudden and imperative summons , overweening affection, and in appearance, at 
@ recalled me from that unworthy career. I 3 least, I succeeded. 
@ame back here—the baby was born, and that ’ When not occupied with my parochial duties, 
same summer my father died. ; I shut myself up among my books and there I 
Syn sd college course; and the old de- ; lived: During certain hours of the day Lhad the 
of my heart, which, for a time, had been ; child with me, but the time was spent in some 
checked by youthful trouble, and the little season 3 course of study suited to her tend 
° 3 y suited to her tender years. 
_— passion from which I had been mer-$ Often and often, when the allotted time was 
y removed, came back stronger than ever. } up, and the books put away, she would beg me 
I determined to become a clergyman. I need ; to play with her as I had been used to do, to 
not linger over these details of my life, I do not $ tell her stories such as she loved; but I could 
suppose they would possess much interest for 3 not trust myself—there would rise in my mind 
any one. ; that solemn text, “Little,” etc., and I would 

Ten years after, I was living again in this $ send her away with a few kind, grave words. 
dear old house, and my little sister Miriam lived ; I feared that God would punish me if I did 
here with me. I had been chosen pastor of the § not control and subdue every human feeling 
church which I had attended as a boy, and it and weakness. I tried with all my strength 
was very pleasant to find myself once more < to root out every sentiment toward all human 
Smong the old familiar faces, and at peace in : beings, except the interest which, as a clergy- 
the home of my childhood. ° man, it was my duty to feel for them. I be- 
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lieved that I was doing right; in my fanaticism ; “Mr. Hartly, I am afraid you do not remem. 
I could not understand that I was committing $ bey me.” 

a sin greater than many of the errors which The smile, the gesture took me back half 
men condemn so harshly. life. I recognized him at once, although I had 

So the years passed on. I was growing to be $ not seen him since he was a child. 

_ @ middle-aged man, and Miriam had approached “You are Howard Warner’s son,” I ex. 
the threshold of womanhood. It was very diffi- 3 claimed; ‘‘you are little Philip.” 

cult for me to realize that she was no longer a He laughed outright, but very courteously, 
child; a feeling which, I suppose, every one has $ and I caught a smile on Miriam’s lip. It wag 
who has had the care of any child from its first }a somewhat ridiculous speech to make to an 
years up. elegant young fellow full six feet, and an almost 

It was a sort of shock to me when I really $ perfect model of youthful manhood. ‘I attempted 
began to comprehend that she was almost a$ some apology in my stiff, awkward way, but he 
woman, that the little child I had so loved had § grasped my hand warmly, saying, 
passed away forever. She was a pretty crea- “IT hope I shall always be little Philip to you, 
ture, shy and retiring, but a great favorite with $ sir.” 
all who knew her. He walked on with us, and I had so many 

I think she loved me very dearly; but the $ questions to ask, that we had almost reached 
course of conduct which during so many years : our gate before I remembered to present him to 
I had imposed upon myself had wrought its § my sister. 
effect. She stood in awe of me, and with her} I invited him to go home with us and share 
peculiar character it was a very unfortunate ; our luncheon, and he did so. As soon as the 
feeling to have taken possession of her mind. ; meal was concluded, I retired to my own room; 
I did not understand that then, it was only } for it was always my habit to spend the time 
afterward, when events proved to me how wrong 3 between the morning and afternoon service in 
my course had been, that I fully realized the § solitude. 
extent to which my reserve and quiet had in-; He walked back to church with us, and he 
fluenced her. promised me to spend the evening at my house, 

Miriam was seventeen years old; her birth- $ as I had found no opportunity to converse with 
‘day came with the sweetest of the June roses. $ him, and there was much I wished to ask con- 
I remember every occurrence of that season so } cerning himself and his family. 
well; I could record the minutest detail con- That evening the long conversation I had 
‘nected with our every day life better than many } with him was like going back almost a score of 
.of the most important events of my whole life. 3 years. 

She had a little gathering of her young: Howard Warner, the father of the young 
‘friends that evening, and looked so blooming {man, had been one of my dearest friends, 
‘and happy. I went down among them for a{although some ten years older than myself. 
itime, but I saw that my presence cast a re- 3} You will understand how dear he was to mé 
straint upon them, so I went back to my room; when I tell you that it was his young sister 
-and my books, and left them to their own plea- 3} whom I had loved. But enough of that; I only 
sure. $ wanted you to comprehend the tie which bound 

The next day but one was Sunday. When me to him. 
the services were over and the congregation; As ao little child, Philip had been a great 
had dispersed, I walked down the aisle to the 3 favorite with me; but I had lost sight of the 
old-fashioned pew where Miriam always waited } whole family years before. Howard had been 
for me—that after sermon walk was one of the ; dead several years, and most of the time since 
jPleasantest things of the whole week. I felt ‘ the young man had spent in Europe. 
more quiet than at any other time; it seemed He was wealthy, and without either business 
permitted to me to loosen the shackles where- {or profession. He had strayed into our pretty 
with I had fettered my heart, and give its pulses ; village, as strangers often did during the sum- 
something of their natural play for alittle time. mer months; for it was surrounded by the 

When we reached the porch, two or three of } wildest and most picturesque scenery imagin- 
the neighbors were still lingering there, and we } able. 
exchanged a few words. ’ Then, in his frank, easy way he added that 

As I turned to descend the steps, a young $ he had been influenced by a desire to know his 
man whom I had never before seen came up to } father’s old friend; and, as he said it, there was 
me, and, lifting his hat with peculiar grace, said, a look in his eyes so like hers, who had been 
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ie to me than the whole world, that my heart { good!—and, more than that, I had a selfish, 
yarmed to him at once. * yes, sinful wish to confine those evening devo- 
‘YT do not know if my manner betrayed all} \ tions to my own household; as if I had any 
jhat I felt. I had so long accustomed myself to: s right to seek to narrow down the blessings for 
yestrain my feelings, that I had acquired a stiff, : which I asked to those sheltered under my own 
ingenial manner, although I was not then con- $ roof! 
gious of it. The next day Philip called at the house 
«Come and see us every day,” I said, when : again; but I was called out almost imme- 
he was taking leave. ‘You must consider me diately, and obliged to leave him to Miriam’s 
i one re eee oreo g 2 good nature. Almost a week passed before I 
e grasped my hand warmly ere was &: was able to pay him any attention whatever, 
= “ the es of those long, delicate $ and by that time he appeared to be upon the 
fingers : ~< ao “ one oe ree at ord possible footing with the few young people 
sisted. id not make that reflection at the $ with whom Miriam was intimate. 
time. Long afterward, when I had thought § After that I saw a great deal of the young 
and reflected more upon such subjects than I} man. It was an inexplicable thing; but I, who, 
had then done, the thought occurred to me. for so many years, had kept my heart schooled 
“If I may only look upon you as such!” he 3 and fettered, could not withstand the fascina- 
said. “If you will only permit me! You do} $ tion of his manner. He was constantly at the 
not tad how much I need a friend such as \ house, and it never once occurred to me that 
you! ies emt : Miriam could run the least danger from such 
There was real feeling in his voice, and the $ close intimacy with one so near her own age. 
undercurrent of sadness which I detected, un- : I had been so accustomed to consider her a— 
cmt aoe eianeias me very much. - 3 chitd, that I forgot she could be regarded in 
jou know I use to call you uncle Martin, > another light by any one. 
he said, laughing. I do not say this from affectation, or to screen 
on 00 sauaees nse a ron pre ; myself from what was culpable, wicked blind- 
, by rights, shou ave been ? ness; but so it was, nevertheless. 
mine. I tried to make some answer; but, for- They walked and drove together; he taught 
tunately, he had turned toward Miriam. Sher to sketch, and even so far conquered her 
“I hope you will adopt me as a cousin,” he 3 former timidity as to induce her to learn to 
og ee ; ride; and I, looking upon them as two children, 
t should be as nephew, by rights,” she re- 3 allowed these things to go on, and there was 
ot eabeaps ret pee Den obi N no hae to warn — that I was periling the poor 
! But their mirth only $ girl’s happiness forever. 

7 ose Past snap In Mine 95 my ican too, Philip managed to be a great deal 
langh ate e echo of those sweet } with me. He was fond of books; and, under 
: . : : N . 4 
tones which had so stirred my heart in the bright ; other circumstances, with the necessity of exer- 
a, Ae - : tion to spur him on, would have made, I doubt 

er he had gone, Miriam came up to me as $ not, a close, diligent student. 
I stood by the table, ‘aa said, suddenly, That was a ey pleasant summer, fuller “6f 
“Brother, will it not disarrange your habits $ : quiet to me than any I had known for years— 
paere a stranger here so often?” S just as all nature lies in its deepest test before 
Philip is no stranger to me,” I replied; er approach of the unseen thunder-tempest. 
nor must you look upon him as one. Ishall{ Three months of quiet and peace; then the 
expect pe to do all you can to make his stay : summer began to fade, and the first premoni- 
oye tli ‘ aes $tion of danger came to trouble my blind re- 
; moned our little § pose. 
tag in for evening prayers. While I read $ : Philip had often told me of his boyish follies; 
ia ae rican pee of self- § $ but I believed that he had entirely recovered 
Tepro at my hear ad done wrong in $ S fr m di t 
ik acne teas aee 08 4 0 poe a ed habit whatever. He was 
coche g y before those 3 S very ‘ond of argument, and sometimes, during 
“ ies had been performed. It was only in } our discussions, I was startled by an outburst 
or wae my character. In spite of the? : of shallow immorality in sentiment; but it was 
: ictitee a whe oe I oat me 3 pets ng mts in an easy way, as put on for 
’ imidity—o ere was ; the interest of the question. 
Where I lost so many opportunies of doing: I had seldom called upon him. The hotel 
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where he boarded was out of the village, and , might be only follies and yielding to the tempta- 
thronged with a set of gay people, among whom ; tions offered by dissolute companions. 

I had no acquaintance. One evening he sent When I reached the hotel I sat down and 
word that he could not see us, as he was con- ; wrote a little note, kind and considerate—for | 
fined to his room with a severe headache. feared that the young man might shrink from 

After tea Miriam went to sit with a sick} meeting me—and sent it upto hisroom. While 
neighbor, and the night was so lovely that I; waiting for the. answer I strolled into a room 
went out for a stroll. I walked a long way, which had been turned into a sort of reading- 
and, on my return, struck into a cross-road} room and library. The whole width of the 
which led past the hotel where Philip boarded, } room partitions were built out, to the extent of 
with the intention of calling upon him. ten or fifteen feet, to accommodate books and 

I went into the house and inquired for him; : papers, forming a series of little recesses pret- 
and a miserably hurried waiter told me to go : tily fitted up. 
directly up to his room, thus saving himself at I went into one of these and sat down, and, 
least a little trouble. as I did so, I heard Philip Warner’s voice in 

I went up stairs and tapped at the door; heard ; the next recess. He was conversing with a 
some one say, : § friend—from their conversation evidently one 

“That is Dick’s knock; open the door!” 3 of the men who had been in his room the night 

The bolt was pushed back, the door opened, $ before. After the first words I sat perfectly 
and.I stood in the room. Had an accusing ; paralyzed; I could no more have moved than if 
spirit started up before the party assembled § I had been a stone image. 
there, they could not have been more startled,; I thought that, in my youthful days, I had 
nor I more shocked and horror-stricken if I$ seen somewhat of the world and of life; but 
*had seen Philip Warner lying dead upon the} never had I dreamed of enormities and sins 
floor. such as I heard discussed, with the utmost flip- 

There might have been five or six men col-¢ pancy, between those men. 
lected about the table, at one end of which ; There was no feeling too sacred for a jest— 
were heaped the remains of supper; empty {no wrong that was not regarded with compla- 
wine-bottles were lying about, and the end of § cency! I may safely assert that at least one- 
the table where the party were seated covered § half of their conversation was incomprehensible 
with cards and little heaps of gold and bank- $ ; to me; but I heard and understood more than 
notes. : enough, . 

The instant during which I stood there seemed: Then my name was mentioned, my advice and 
interminable. I heard Philip exclaim, ; friendship treated with levity and scorn; and, 

“Mr. Hartly!” And that roused me. S after that—even now I can hardly say it—her 

I could not trust myself to speak then, and name, my little Miriam’s, was polluted by their 
left the room without a word. Before I reached 3 evil lips. + 
the stair-case Philip overtook me and caught § > Ordained priest as I was then, I went almost 
my arm. He was pale even through the flush 3 $mad! I know that I rose, strode into the re- 
which the wine had left upon his cheeks; but § cess, and confronted them. Even then that 
in that moment I read the expression of his $ $ man’s self-possession did not forsake him. He 
face as I had never done before. came forward with words of apology for the 

**You are shocked, Mr. Hartly!” he began. 3 3 prey ious night, and a desire to explain. 

‘*You must let me explain P : “There is no need,” I said; “I have heard 

“To-morrow,” I said. ‘We will not talk } the conversation of the last half-hour.” 
about it to-night.” The stranger rose and passed out of the 

He stammered a few words; but I bade him ; room, and I was alone with the man I had so 
good-night, quietly, and went away. $ loved—not only for himself, but for the sake of 

Miriam had retired to her room when I} all that was beautiful and dear in my early life. 
reached home, and I went to my chamber to} What I said I cannot tell; but I know that if he 
reflect and endeavor to see clearly the course ; had possessed either heart or soul it must have 
which I ought to pursue. : touched him. 

The next morning, after breakfast and prayers 3 $ At last he rushed into one of those fearful 
were over, I went out of the house, that I might 3 passions in which I had so often seen his 
be alone. After much thought I decided to gos father indulge; only that was still, and cold, 
again to the hotel and talk freely with Philip. } and pale. 

It was not for me to condemn too harshly what 3 «You shall live to repent this morning's 
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work!” he said. ‘‘My father could have told ; breadth of its radiance I saw Miriam with Philip 
that no one with his blood in their veins 3 : Warner by her side. His arms were about her 
ever forgives!” : waist, his cheek close to hers—I rushed for- 
He rushed out of the recess before I could: ward, calling her name wildly, and strove to 
have stopped him, even if I had desired, and I : ‘ force her from him. 
god there alone. I tried to think—to pray.; She uttered a cry of terror, and I heard a 
All good, influences seemed to have ara, henry a8 malediction from between Warner's 
me;(only moans would break from my lips, } ¢shut teeth. In a breath my passion calmed 
and bitter murmurs against God’s providence. 3 itself and I stood there perfectly quiet. 
I saw everything then—the fate which Thad} -‘Miriam,” I said, gently, “it is too late for 
brought upon my darling child—and I cowered : you to be out; come home with me.” 
onder the load of sin which I had so uncon-; Warner kept hold of her hand and whispered 
sciously heaped upon my own soul. | some words which I did not catch. 








“At least I must save her from him!” That ‘“‘How dare you touch her?” I exclaimed. 
was the only thought which came up strong and ‘Miserable man, your power is over—leave us, 
distinct. I hurried from the house and walked } I command you!” 
rapidly toward my home. “You shall not speak so to him!’’ Miriam 

I had traversed, perhaps, half the distance, } cried out; ‘‘I will not hear it.” 
when I met one of my parishioners driving ra-; ‘*Do you know what this man is?” I said; 
pidly toward me. He halted and told me his ; “‘do you know that even to be in his presence 
errand. A poor girl was dying, some ten miles $ is degradation and infamy?” 
back among the hills, and begged, if I had any ‘“‘Miriam!” he whispered, and at the word a 
mercy, to come to her at once. : change passed over her such as I could not have 

What could Ido? I went. 3 believed possible. She drew herself up, her 

Oh! I was a wicked man that day! I talked } eyes flashed, and her whole face altered so that 
with her—I tried to console her. My words ; I could have thought a strange spirit had taken 
were silly and heavy; it was as if my mental § possession of her. 
faculties had been smitten with palsy. $ “I know everything,” she said; “he has 

“This is not the way you speak in the pul-}told me! Hear this: I love him—you cannot 
aga _ out, at last. ee are me no separate us—if you try you are no longer my 

you offer me no consolation!” : brother! I am not a child—I am a woman, 

I threw myself upon my knees and prayed, : and I love!” 
audibly, I think, but more for her than myself. “By our father’s memory,” I pleaded, “by 
How long I wrestled against the numbing horror § all that aan hold most sacred, Miriam, come 
that was upon my senses I cannot tell, but it § with me.’ 
passed away at length—passed away suddenly § What more I said I cannot tell, but her cour- 
as ithad come; and I knelt there crying like a} age gave way and she began to tremble. 
child, but with a sense of peace such aseven? I snatched her hand from his hand and hur- 
prayer had seldom given me. ried her on; he snatched her back, spoke a few 

Twas with her until long after nightfall— 3 whispered words, and then she followed me. I 
thank God! that through His mercy I was : $ spoke once, but she checked me with stern pas- 
enabled to bring her consolation and repose. sion. I had lost my little Miriam; this was a 

They drove me home. It must have been ; cold, determined woman who stood before me, 
te rong when . er ~ a - g a, I had no say to control the insanity 

ght for Miriam, but could not find her; the Ww ich was upon her 
housekeeper said she was walking in the grove’ We went home—she did not stay for prayers. 
back of the house, too anxious about me to stay $ : I went to her room afterward, the door was 
ton doors. ; locked, and there was no answer to my repeated 
went out to seek her; I could talk more } summons. 
freely to her in the shadow of those old pine? Late into the night I sat in my ehamber— 
Woods than in her room. I believed that it’ how the hours were: spent I need not tell you. 
hae pr rr to ay te her happiness—I 3 Toward morning I lay down and from sheer 
at I could save her from that man. exhaustion slept profoundly. 

T hurried on through the winding paths until} I had a strange dream. I thought Miriam 
T reached the summit of the hill. The moon-} came into the room, stooped over me, kissed 
light struck full upon the blasted pines and the 3 my lips, weeping bitterly, and whispering words 
smooth greensward, and standing in the full} of affection. I tried to wake, but could not— 
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started partially from my dream—no one was ; utterly deserted and alone. I was content, and 
there—fell back upon my pillow, and every-; thanked God when at last the time came that 
thing was a blank. 3 Miriam was satisfied to accept her fate—I asked 

When. I awoke again, the sun was shining : no more. 
brightly in at the open window—it was long ; $ We seldom went outside, the grounds; every 
after my usual hour for rising. I sprang up, ? : > pleasant day Miriam spent by her child’s grave, 
dressed myself and went out. In the hall I met ; and I sat there beside her. I knew. that she 
my old servant, pale and terrified—she had been ; would not be long with me; but when I saw her 
to Miriam’s room—the girl was gone. Yes, so; at peace I was content. 
it was, Miriam had gone, and with that man! ; The next spring a fearful epidemic broke out 

You know what followed. How I sought her, ; in the village; the nearest relatives shrunk from 
but.could gain no tidings; and there I sat in my $ one another; there was Bearcely @ person to 
lonely dwelling, bowed down by sorrow and the ; care for the sick and dying. 
consciousness of my own sin, pitied by my fel-} 1 went forth and tried to do my duty. There 
low-men, heart-broken and lost. 3 was no shrinking from me then—no cold looks 
- I shall not pause here; I must tell you my ;—no coarse sneers. I thought Miriam was safe 
story to the end, and I cannot dwell upon that at home; but one day, down in the closest part 
season. sof the town, among the manufactories, where 

The autumn passed, the winter came on, § pestilence raged most fearfully, I met Miriam, 
spring, followed, and again the summer started } She had been in the midst of those scenes of 
up gorgeous and beautiful as of old. : horror from the. first. 

I had lived through a year of that horrible}. No wonder the dying blessed her name! If 
suffering, had performed my duties, and gone : ever an angel stood by the bed of death, it 
through this daily existence as other men do, {was that woman; and the words from her lips 

From the first I had no hope. In the neigh- : seemed fairly inspired. 
borhood it was looked upon merely as an elope-; The great danger passed, but men roused them- 
ment—I never deluded myself. I remembered $ ‘ selves from that, horror-stricken and changed. 
the father’s spirit of vengeance—the fearful : ’ The very group who had so coldly banished me 
implacability of the woman I had loyed—this : from their church and companionship called me 
man’s threats, no, I never had any hope. : back among them. I went. What had I todo 

A year, just a year had gone by, when, for : with pride, or the thousand other feelings which 
the first time, a warning came upon me—I knew ; move us so frequently? 
that I should hear from my child. There came} Fora month I had fulfilled my former duties, 
a letter—she was deserted, alone, perhaps dying 3 : and on the last Sunday Miriam came into the 
—she had sent for me at last. N ‘ chureh, and took her seat in the accustomed 

I found her at last in a great city, ill, and $-pew. There were no harsh looks for her there: 
almost in want. That man had left her, her nothing but tender pity and love. 
and the child. : At the close of the services the members of 

I took Miriam home with me, and for weeks ; the congregation were requested to remain, and, 
watched over her while she lay between life and ; before them, I offered Miriam’s confession—and 
death. The baby died, and we buried it in the 3 once more she was a member of that church in 
garden where Miriam had played in her child- $ which her childhood had been spent. 
hood. ; She looked like a beautiful spirit. Oh! ever 

My sister rose from her bed, was able to walk $ since, when I remember that smile, I know how 
about, though feeble and heart-broken! Sher purified spirit appears as it looks down 

"Then more trouble came. The deacons of the upon me through the golden portals of eter- 
church assembled and I was called among them. § nity. 

They were good men, animated by a sense of} I think the week that followed was a fore 
duty; but what do you think was the alternative 3 3 taste of the joys that await the blessed, sent to 
they gaveme? I must either put that poor girl $ cheer me through the rest of my pilgrimage. 

away or resign my charge. : Then came new cares—new opportunities for 

I had no hesitation as to that which was; serving my fellow-men, and making atonement 
right. The conference was not a long one. ; for my sin. 

An hour after I returned to my home, no longer That terrible fever broke out in a neighbor 
a clergyman, only the guardian of that girl. ei ing town; and thither I went, accompanied by 

We lived in that old home for more than a; Miriam. I could not induce her to remain a 

year, avoided by those who had once known us, * home. When she pleaded as for the safety of 
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her soul, I could not refuse. We went together; , into the watt and I returned to the heute to 
and weak, dying as she was, her courage and assist them in their task. 
strength never once faltered. > He was taken there, placed beside her; and I 
One night she came to me and said, 3 left the two together. I cannot tell you what I 
“Philip is here. I have been with him all $  felt—words could never describe to you my feel- 
day.” ; ings! They must have sat beside each other for 
So it was. He had been stricken down in a long hour; then the two returned to the house, 
his sin, and there seemed little hope of his re- 3 leaning upon one another, and supported by the 
covery. Miriam watched him constantly, and 3 faithful old woman who had clung to me through 
I spared for him all the time that I could com- misfortune and shame. 
mand. In the old library, where he had spent the 
It was terrible when reason came back, and S first evening he ever passed in the house, Philip 
he first recognized us! But he lived. When 3 Warner told me their wishes; while Miriam lay 
he could ride, we took him home; and when I back upon the sofa, weak and faint, but regard- 
gawhim borne into the dwelling which he had; ing me always with the eager, imploring Jeak 
desecrated, I thank heaven there was no bitter } which had grown natural to her. 
feeling in my heart. You know what the request was; I need not 
Before he could again rise and walk about, } dwell upon it. Philip Warner asked me to per- 
Miriam began to fail very rapidly. She was form the ceremony which would make her his 
not confined to her room. Every day I carried 3 wife; and I consented, as I should have said 
‘her out into the sunshine to sit by her child’s $ prayers for the dying. 
grave; and, worn as I was, I could carry her 3 I know that our little household was collected, 
up and down the house with ease. N that the pair stood before me, and I went through 
She told me herself the very day, almost the 3 the requisite forms. 
hour, when the end would come. She waited § The rite was over—the last prayer was said. 
for it as a tired traveler pines for the sight of }I saw Miriam clutch his arm convulsively—a 
home. $ change passed over her features—my name died 
For two days she had not been able to leave : upon her lips. I started forward—caught her 
the house; but on the third I carried her out }to my heart. There was a low murmur—a 
into the garden and seated her in the accus- $ divided look of love between Philip and me— 
tomed seat by the boy’s grave, While I stood $ : and, when thought came back to me, I stood 
beside her, old Margaret came to me and said $ ‘there rigid and cold, and Miriam lay dead in 
that Philip had pleaded so earnestly for the $ {my arms. 
fresh air that they were going to bring him $ 
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A WISE RESOLUTION. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Suz trembles when I meet her, 
And drops her lids of snow— 
And in her cheek the roses 
Of crimson come and go; 
T see her ripe lips quiver, 
Her eye grow softly dim— 
I wonder if she loves me? 
Or—if she cares for him? 


I wonder—how I wonder !— 

If it’s true that women’s hearts 
Are full of all deception, 

And skilled in crafty arts? 


What can I do to gain her? 
Would honor and renown 

Move her proud heart, if, at her feet, 
I cast the baubles down? 

I'd dare a thousand deaths for her, 
All blessings sacrifice— 

If I could hear her sweet voice say 
What I’ve read in her eyes! 


Alas! I’m in a quand’ry! 
What shall I go and do? 
Shall I commit fel! suicide 
To prove to her I’m true? 
I guess I’ll go and ask her, 
Does she love me? And if “No!” 
Falls from her lips in answer— 
Why, then—I’ll let her go! 


T’ve pressed her hand at parting— 
Indignant then she seemed; 

I told her that I loved her— 
She laughed, and said I dreamed; 

She smiled contempt upon me 
From her red, haughty lips, 

; And yet the love-light in her eye 

Put haudeur in eclipse. 


She chats, coquets, and trifles 
With him, and he with her; 

And I—moth round a candle— 
Dare utter no demur! 
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CHAPTER XI. 3 now, heaven forfend! I forgot—Duchess of 
Ir was seldom that Lady Clanranald felt a : Fraser.” 
glow of shame; but when she entered her own 3 **Ha! does Lovat look so high as that?” 
home, after that visit to Lord Lovat, her cheeks? ‘Look! Why the Prince has promised s9 
were burning,-and she went up stairs rubbing much already.” 
the hand he had kissed with its fellow palm, as} ‘Duchess of Fraser?” 
if she could not endure the resolution without} “I do believe, mother, had I accepted out- 
loathing. S right, Lovat would have been on his way to 
**‘ Mother,” she said, after a hurried entrance : Holyrood now.” 
into the room where the old lady was sitting; ‘¢And that would have ensured the cause!” 
“*mother, you have done much for our Prince ; exclaimed the old woman, kindling into fresh 
and have your reward in his gratitude; but I— § enthusiasm. 
I—who can repay me for what I have under-: ‘And me? What would it have ensured to 
gone since I left this house?” 3 me?” 
«You, my child—you?” murmured the little “No, no. I did not think of that. They are 
lady, lifting her brown eyes in affright. welcome to own gold; but not my daughter.” 
“Yes. I—I—Lady Clanranald, the widow} Lady Clanranald smiled, and, bending down, 
of a man whose glance was honor enough for } kissed the old lady’s forehead. 
any woman. I have been smiling on that bad,: Now what news of Flora?” 
old man.” 3 “She is at Holyrood. A man came here, but 
**You—you?” a little while back, to say that she was safe with 
*Yes—I, Clanranald’s widow—have I not : Clanranald, and would soon be home. I do not 
told you so? Look at my hand, it should be $ understand it; but, of course, if she is with my 
scarlet, for it quivers yet with disgust of the ¢ grandson, there is no cause of fear.” 
kiss he left upon it.” That moment Kate, who had been up stairs 
**Kiss! He! Lord Lovat! the man whom you $ putting aside her hood and mantle, entered the 
refused long ago?” room, looking more than beautiful, for her 
“Yes, mother; the man I refused long ago, spirits rose with a rebound from the dread 
when there were really some traces of the 3 with which she had left the house a little while 
genuine man in him. But now. Well, well, $ before. 
one absorbing object will conquer the best of She paused near the entrance, and bent her 
us to its ends, so we think them great. Sees head, listening, with a smile on her sweet 
how it is: a love of the Stuarts made a eis tect, for she heard a noise in the passage 
of my sweet, generous mother; and now the} that sent the blood in glow of roses to her 
: 








same feeling makes a clumsy coquette of me.’’ $ face. 
«A clumsy coquette! You?” “It is his step,” she whispered, turning shyly 
“Yes; ask Catharine Fraser. She stood by $ away from the two ladies, whose admiring eyes 
all the while so full of maidenly wonder that 3 were upon her. 
she had no room for blushing.” $ Before the sound could reach Lady Clanre 
The old lady shook her demure little head 3 nald, the drawing-room door was flung oped, 
and smiled. The life passion was strong in her :and in came Clanranald with his cousin Flora, 
still. $ followed by another person, whom the lady re 
“So you pleaded with Lord Lovat in behalf$ membered to have seen in the train of the 
of our Prince?” Prince when he paused beneath her window. 
“Indeed I did, and with such earnestness $ Clanranald-went up to his mother, and, taking 
that it ac left me pledged to become lady— ; her hand, kissed it with gallant affection. 
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“So we meet at last in Edinburgh, mother.; ‘‘Dougal Carr,” said Clanranald, in a clear, 
Phad not dared to hope so much good fortune; ; low voice, “I would present you to Lady Clan- 
god my grandame too. Are you content with } ranald.” 
what we have done, dear madam?” $ Dougal stepped forward rather haughtily, 
“More than content, Macdonald—so proud S for he did not like the tone of his host’s ad- 
that I can hardly keep within reason,” an- } dress, 
gswered the little lady, attempting to lift her : “T pray you hold me excused,” he said. 
tiny hand to his head; but failing in that, she : “The sight of Mistress Fraser here, when I 
dropped it gently into his congratulating clasp ; § had supposed her with Lord Lovat in his own 
“but you have brought a guest.” $ house, drove me into forgetfulness of every- 
“Ah, yes! I had forgotten. My young friend : thing else.” 
Dougal—Dougal Carr, a gentleman in high favor 3 Flora Macdonald drew close to her aunt. 
with the Master of Lovat. But for his prompt ; There was something very picturesque about 
courage cousin Flora here might have fared ; this young girl; and the disarray into which 
badly after the crowd swept her from your; her garments had fallen, gave piquancy to her 
side.” $fresh, young beauty. The silken hood was 
“But she is safe now! How did it happen?” ; 3 flung back from her face; masses of bright, 
questioned the old lady. : : warmly-tinted hair fell in heavy waves down 
“Dear grandame, do not question me now,” : to one shoulder. The graceful toilet in which 
said Flora, panting for breath, and turning her : she had appeared on the balcony was all rich 
eyes'on Kate Fraser, toward whom Dougal had ; confusion, but it held itself in keeping with her 
advanced the moment he could break away from ; spiritual movements and restless face. She 
the group around Lady Clanranald. ‘It was no } : : drew herself up with splendid pride when Dou- 
misfortune that flung me under the feet of the : ; S gal approached her aunt. Love and jealousy 
crowd, but divine forethought.” 3 with her was almost of twin birth. She had 
Flora spoke solemnly, and gloom swept into } never known into what anguish a quick thrill 
her eyes. That young man bending with such : of joy could turn before. 
tender reverence over Kate Fraser—had he} Lady Clanranald stood in the center of this 
already won a power in her young heart that ; little group gentle and queenly. She thanked 
his face should wear that look of wounded } Dougal in her calm, gracious way, for bringing 
surprise, while he gave himself, for one mo-$ back the fair girl who was now half-retreating 
ment, to her friend? ¢ behind her. She gave a reassuring smile of 
“Dougal, Dougal!” exclaimed Clanranald, ? Clanranald’s anxious look, and in a moment 
missing the friend he wished to introduce; but; was seated with the young people grouped 
he stopped suddenly and stepped back a pace, 3 around her, talking over the great events of 
astonished to see the young man standing ; the day. 
lose to Katharine Fraser, with his eyes beam-: But there arose thoughts among three of the 
ing with tender love-light, and his whole face ; party which rendered perfect cordiality impos- 
aglow with the happiness of that unexpected ; sible. Flora had a vivid memory of that scene 
meeting. ?in the palace chapel, which kept her in a state 
Dougal did not heed this repetition of his of unrest; Clanranald. also was distracted by 
Rame; and, for a moment, Clanranald and Flora : the vague doubts which had sprung up in his 
stood regarding the couple with an expression ; $ mind after entering that room; while Katharine 
of painful dismay. Clanranald thought of the § < was troubled strangely by those instinotive feel- 
Scene at Lord Lovat’s table, and understood its } ings, with which persons of imaginative eharae- 
meaning with a new and disturbing light. Flora $ : ters are sure to detect any want of harmony 
was bewildered; the color which came and went : ° that may exist in social life. Without knowing 
in her face burned to an angry crimson. 3 why, she was half-angry with her old play-fel- 
Katharine, after the first warm greeting from : Slow, Dougal Carr, for the joy which he had not 
her young friend, had listened to his broken ; ‘able to restrain on seeingher. Thus, with been 
expressions with downcast eyes. Now she § } a thousand reasons for thanksgiving, the whole 
looked suddenly up, struck by the silence which § $ party was compelled to take refuge in a discus- 
had fallen on the room. She saw Clanranald’s $ sion of passing events, in order to conceal the 
Surprised glance and crimsoned under it. Then 3} underflow of restless feeling which influenced 
the saw Flora regarding her with eyes full of ; : each member of the little group. 
smothered fire, and shrunk away, taking refuge { $, While they were thus occupied, the tramp of 
“ce more in Dougal. $ horses arose in front of the house, and directly 
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the Master of Lovat was heard in the hall-in-; dict on this young lady. Say as much to 
quiring for his daughter. : the Prince, with such acknowledgments as be- 

Katharine started from her seat, her face all: seems a subject when she is most honored by 
aglow, her sweet mouth warm with smiles. $ her sovereign.” 

‘My father! it is my father!” And out she 3 ‘This is well. Never fear, Kate! My father 
flew, rustling her garments in rich symphony ; is only making a show of opposition. So get 
with her joy. 3} up your brightest roses for to-morrow. It will 

A warm embrace—a hurried blessing—and 3 be a rude scene, doubtless, for the palace has 
the father came into the drawing-room, with ; fallen into great disorder; but give us a good 
one arm around his daughter’s—and a more ; victory or two, and we will teach the people at 
royal couple never darkened the threshold of} St. James what real state it! Until then we 
that sumptuous room. must all do our best. So, now that my errand 

“I have come, my lady,” said the master, $is done, I must say good-even to you. The 
lightly waving his plumed bonnet, in recogni- Prince gives us little time for loitering any- 
tion of Lady Clanranald’s welcome, ‘I have } where. Dougal Carr! He was inquiring if you 
come from the Prince, with a thousand kindly 3 had returned to the palace as I came away.” 
greetings to yourself and this fair maiden, your: _‘‘He shall not ask for me again,” said the 
niece. To-morrow, the saints favoring, he in-; youth, promptly; ‘I am ready.” 
tends to hold such rude court, at his Palace of $ But, as he spoke, the boy cast an imploring 
Holyrood, as the times will permit, and bids you 3 glance at Katharine, which brought the color 
. ome among the foremost of those he wishes to} afresh to her face. She shrunk back, almost 


thank for good service.” ; frowning on him. 





**So soon?” exclaimed Clanranald. s. “I am ready,” he repeated, in a low voice, 
“There is no time to lose—if the ceremony { and he turned to follow the Master of Lovat; 
of a reception is considered state,” answered $ but, with the first movement, Flora Macdonald 
the master. ‘‘The plan of this campaign must? came forward, her hand extended, her eyes 
be one of quick surprises, something to dazzle 3 sparkling. 
and inspire confidence. A few hours given tos “Not till I have thanked you again for the 


the organization of a court, before proceeding : noble service, the more than brave protection, 
to battle, will have its effect; and here, our fair} which has left me safe in my aunt’s house. 
countrywomen must do their part. Look your ; If I were a queen, young sir, you should be 
brightest and prettiest, Kate! If the Frasers; knighted on the spot; but, being only poor 
are but slenderly represented in, the field, they } Flora Macdonald, with nothing of her own but 
must not fall short where the wit and beauty of ; a grateful Scottish heart, you shall not go till 
Scotland is assembled.” $ that has spoken its gratitude.” 

Kate blushed crimson, and looked imploringly 3 The young man lifted his grateful look to 
at her father; for the eager eyes of Dougal Carr, : that face so beautiful and bright from the exu- 
and the smiling ones of Clanranald, were fixed { berant feelings that flashed over it. The con- 
upon her. S trast between all that glow of enthusiasm, and 

“And you, Lady Clanranald? The Prince ; the frowning beauty of Katharine Fraser’s face, 
insisted that I should myself bear his invita- 5 struck him upon the heart, filling it with pain. 
tion, saying, that, without his first friend and : “Oh! young lady, it would be my glory, could 
her adorable—that was the word, Miss Flora— I ever do aught that would really entitle me to 
adorable niece, Holyrood would seem like a; these thanks! As it is, I feel humbled that you 
dungeon to him. So, ladies, all. don your ; can reward a commonplace attention with such 
bravest, and look your loveliest, to-morrow, ; royal gratitude.” 
in behalf of Scotland and its true king!” ’ With these words the youth followed his 

Lady Clanranald laughed and promised. leader from the room. Katharine drew 4 deep 

Father,” said Kate, ‘you forget my grand-; breath, and, advancing toward Flora, laid 4 
father Lovat. He was greatly angered with me} hand on her arm. 
for standing on the balcony when the Prince} «What has he done, this young Dougal Carr, 
rode by-———” $ to earn such warm thanks?” 

‘And consigned you to my care, as a punish- : Flora shook the white hand from her arm. 


ment,” said Lady Clanranald. ‘So, beingexiled: ‘Whathashedone? Why, carried me through | 


for one grave fault, another will be of less conse- ; a peril so grave that I shudder now to think of 
quence. We shall certainly appear at the palace, ; it! I hate myself for having no better words 
good Master of Lovat, unless you place an inter- {in which to thank him, standing, as he did, 
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stranger beneath my aunt’s roof, half endured, ; through you when it kindles up. The very 
half frowned upon!” ‘sight of Luke would make me shudder, when 
» *You mistake; I did not frown upon Dougal N I was a little child, and hide myself for days 
Carr. But I have not been in the habit of} together!” 
meeting him on such terms of equality. He } ‘Is this dwarf so vicious, then?” 
was a favorite with my grandfather; but—but,; ‘Vicious? No, I think not. Dougalasays 
indeed, I scarcely know why anything has dis- ; that a kinder or more. faithful creature never 
turbed me, or why you seem so angry, Flora.” : lived. He has also great influence with my 
“Angry—I? Iam not angry. What should $ grandfather—more than Dougal—far more than 
make me angry? Because you look down upon ; my father.” 
a young gentleman who has almost saved my ; ‘*And Dougal loves this strange creature?” 
life? If he is your grandfather’s servitor, you; ‘‘Loves him! You have no idea of the power 
have the right. Iam only Flora Macdonald of } of affection with which he regards Luke.” 
the Isles, you know, and may be grateful with- $ «And the mother?” 
. out too much condescension!” : I know little of the mother, except that:she 
“You are not the Flora Macdonald whom I} is foreign in her look and habits, and never 
fisve loved so dearly!” said Katharine, with } seems to toil like our native women of the hills, 
tears in her eyes. ‘Something has changed ; She must have been beautiful once. Her eyes 
you since the morning.” sare like Dougal’s now. One day, just before 
“I know it,” answered Flora, earnestly. j we left Dounie, she came to the castle and in- 
“Something has changed me. I do not seem } quired for my grandfather. He never receives 
like the same creature.” 3 any of the people on the estate; but this woman 
“The girls had walked across the room while ; went up to his room, and stayed an hour, to the 
speaking, and stepped into the stone balcony ; surprise of every one. I remember it was the 
under which Charles Edward had halted on his day before Dougal ran away. I was so asto- 
way to Holyrood. It was now dark, and the ; nished, this morning, to find him in my father’s 
baleony was so heavily draped with flowering } train; for he never liked Dougal.” 
Plants that it lay in shadow. The two girls sat § ‘Why ?” inquired Flora, tersely. 
down upon the broad stone window-sill, and} ‘‘Icannottell. Perhaps my father did not like 
continued their conversation more quietly than ; the footing upon which he found the brothers in 
they had yet spoken. : our household at Dounie; for, except that they 
“Who is this Dougal Carr?” inquired Flora, } were always seated below the salt, no son of the 
abruptly. “Some distant cousin of the Frasers, } house has ever been more kindly treated.” 
Tsuppose?” **What reason did Lord Lovat give for this?” 
“No; his mother is a widow, and ocoupies a; ‘‘Lord Lovat never condescends to give @ 
farm on the Dounie estates.” reason for anything.” 
“And is that all? A tenant of Lord Lovat’s?—{ ‘But if this woman had been a common 
only a tenant?” S tenant on the lands, and her sons only sheep 
“Dougal’s mother is nothing more.” _  }tenders, this position at Dounie could not have 
“But he has the bearing of a gentleman—the ; been given them.” 
language of a gentleman.” “With another person than Lord Lovat this 
“My grandfather had him educated at Dou- } might be true, but with him you cannot caleu- 
nie, with bis brother, a hunchbacked dwarf—a ; late from ordinary rules, Flora. His own will 
singular creature, whose wit is sharp as his } is stronger than patents of nobility, and he re- 
body is crooked.” S gards that of no other person living. Holding 
“What, that little creature with long, thin <a leading Highland chief as next to the king, 
limbs, and his body crowded up to his shoulders } he sometimes assumes prerogatives that a mon- 
ina heap, that moves through the dusk like a arch would hesitate in claiming.” 
spider, is Dougal’s brother?” 3 *¢Indeed,” said Flora, ‘‘I should like to see 
“Yes; you have described poor Luke Carr, ° this grand potentate. I too have an idea that 
but not his face: that-is clearly cut like the} a Scottish chief ranks next to the Stuarts, and 
marble we see on royal tombs. His forehead ; above all other things; but then our lords ofthe 
is broad and white, and but for the heavy Isles dispute rank with your chiefs of the main- 
. brows his eyes would be wonderfully beauti- } land, and clash interests as ambitious men will.” 
ful. «In repose, they almost break your heart} ‘‘The lords of the Isles, do they claim 80 
With their deep mournfalness; but in action, * much? I thought the Frasers, the Chisholms, 
they are smouldering fire which sends a shiver ‘ and the Macintoshs were-——” 
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Kate, Kate, don’t let us get on that track, 
orwe shall go out from this baleony sworn foes. 
Old Sir Alexander of Skye would drive me out 
of the family for listening to such heresy. Tell 
me more about this young gentleman Dougal 
Carry who seems to have won favor with your 
father as well as Lord Lovat. How came he in 
the train of our Prince, and on such terms with 
the master?” 

*“T do not know. It puzzles me even to guess. 


The last time I saw my father before to-day, ; 


he'was terribly incensed against the laddie for 
daring to accept Lord Lovat’s invitation above 
the salt when your cousin was our guest.” 

“And Lord Lovat did this?” 

“T have seldom seen my father so angry as 
he was then. He looked upon the act as an in- 
sult to himself and your cousin—a double in- 
sult, inasmuch as I, his only daughter, was at 
the table.” 

**And you shared these feelings doubtless?” 

“Not at first. I had known Dougal ever 
since I could remember, and this kindness on 
the part of my grandfather scarcely seemed 
strange; but afterward, when I had time to re- 
flect how little claim widow Carr’s’ son had to 
present himself among my grandfather’s guests, 
I confess——” 

“Yes, I dare say you were very angry, and 
gathered up that silken robe in sweeping dis- 
dain when he came near.” 

“No. I hardly saw him after that till he came 
hither in my father’s train, and searched me 
with his audacious eyes every time I looked or 
spoke. Then, Flora, I did feel how great the; 
distance was between us.” 

Yes,” said Flora, slowly, “I saw his eyes 3 
fixed upon you, and an honest, noble truth § 
beaming through them. Are you sure, Kate, 
that the heart of this mountain laddie has not 
dared to follow his eyes?” 

Katharine Fraser made a repulsive gesture, 


-and half rose from her seat on the window-sill. 3 


“Flora Macdonald!” 
“Nay, nay; sit down. 
tion, and I am answered.” 

“It was an insulting question, and deserved $ 
no answer. I had not so coupled your name, } 
Flora.” 

“Then you would reject this young, pure 
heart with indignation if it were offered?” 

“I could not forget myself so far as to permit 
the offer,” answered Katharine, with the proud § 
Fraser blood burning in her cheek. ‘What, ; 
Dougal Carr, brother of that sharp-tongued $ 
hunchback? I scarce can realize audacity so 
great as you hint at, though he did come boldly $ 


It was an idle ques- 


up and-would have touched my hand, I do be. 
lieve, but that I drew it away. You are keen. 
sighted, Flora, I should never have dreamed jt 
possible.” 

“Nay, love is a saucy leveler at all times,” 
answered Flora, with a cheerful laugh, for her 
good humor had come suddenly back. «After 
all, it may only be a wild fancy; let it pass,” 

“I only wish it had not been mentioned,” 
said Kate, ‘‘the very idea humbles me.” 

“What is it that can humble a being like 
Mistress Fraser may I ask?’ questioned a voice 
behind them. 

Kate started and made no answer; while Flors 
darted back into the room, exclaiming, “Oh! 
$ Clanranald, you have left my aunt all alone!” 
3 and away she flew into the depths of the draw- 
2 ing-room, where she found the little old lady 
$ nestled down among the crimson cushions of a 
3 sofa fast asleep, and Lady Clanranald shading 
S the light from her mother’s eyes while she 
$ read. 

; Katharine Fraser half rose as if to follow 

her friend; but young Clanranald stood in the 
way, and she sank back to her seat thankful 
for the gathering darkness that concealed her 
blushes. 

‘*You seem in haste to escape me!” said Clan- 
ranald, seating himself by her side. 

“No, no, I did but think—I was afraid your 
mother might want me.” 

‘Flora will console her, rest certain, and do 
not grudge a few moments to one whose fate is 
3 80 uncertain, that he may not live to ask 80 
$ much again.” 

Katharine turned her face suddenly upon him, 
iF it was pale and startled. 








$ “Are you going into danger so soon?” she 
inquired. 

«‘Any hour may find us face to face with the 
enemy. I may never have another opportunity 
of seeing you alone.” 

“Ah, me! that is very terrible! 

“Anything is terrible that takes us from 
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99 


those we love: 
N Katharine looked into the room and saw Lady 
Clanranald playing with her book, as she con 
’ versed with Flora; both were smiling pleasantly 
as if war could not exist. 
N “She does not know of this peril,” whispered 
the young girl. ‘So much the better. Why 
| should any one be made to suffer so much be 
fore the trouble comes? I-—I wish you had not 
: told me.” 
$ Katharine bent forward, and, leaning her 
N ‘head on one hand, smothered a moan that hed 
forced itself to her lips. 
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“You suffer—I, have: been too abrupt,” said , he would not give her up till she had repeated 

Glanranald, softly touching her disengaged : over and over again the words he could not yet 
‘Have no apprehension about your ; fully believe. 

a Those who love you will form a bul-$ At the other end of the room Lady Clanra- 

wark about him.” ‘ nald chatted with her niece, and the old lady 

“Those who love me! Alas! I know of none, : slept. The flame in a silver sconce lighted up 
except my father!” 3 the group; but the lovers sat in shadow, and, 

“Not Dougal Carr?” with their faces out in the night, no one sus 

“Dougal Carr! That is your cousin’s wild } pected the exchange of vows a few moments 
talk.” : had witnessed. They were silent now, wrapped 

In the twilight Clanranald saw that Kate’s;in that profound content which follows a free 
eyes flashed, and her cheeks burned hotly with $ outgush of passionate confidence. At last Lady 
insulted pride. This emboldened him. He drew ’ Clanranald’s voice aroused them from the most 
gdeep breath and took her hand firmly in his} heavenly dream that ever can dawn on two 

$ human hearts. 

“But there is one who loves you with his “Kate! Kate Fraser, you brave the night 
entire soul! Look up, sweet Kate, and say if} air imprudently! What will Lord Lovat say if 
he too is presuming.” : we allow this?” 

Her hands began to tremble; her face fell ; Katharine started up with a suddencry. She 
forward, and she covered it with one hand. had been away thousands and thousands of 

“Do you speak of Dougal Carr now?” she} miles deep in paradise. This commonplace 
faltered. summons back to earth frightened her. 

“No, sweet one. I speak of Macdonald of: Clanranald rose, drawing a deep breath; for 
Clanranald, who would rather make Kate Fraser } his heart had been soaring upward, and the 
his bride than win a kingdom to himself.” voice disturbed its reveries. 

Kate Fraser burst into tears; that full heart | ‘Come, let us go to our mother,” he whis- 
broke forth in a summer shower, half-tears, } pered, tenderly. 
half-gasping sobs of joy. Katharine surrendered her hand to his clasp. 

“You surprise—you terrify me!” It fluttered like a newly-caught bird; but he 

“And you,” cried the young man, throwing } folded. it close, and led her out of the balcony 
his arms around her, and kissing the tears from } through the dim twilight and into the illumi- 
the burning roses of her cheek—‘‘and you have ; nated space occupied by the ladies. 
made me mad with joy. I am beloved. Oh!3 “Mother,” he said, in a voice so rich with 
tell me, Kate, that you love me as I adore you! } happiness that Lady Clanranald began to smile 
My heart is hungry and will be satisfied with : at the first sound; ‘‘mother, this hour has given 
nothing less, These tears are something; the $ you another child. I have told this lady that I 
dasp of these trembling hends make me auda- 3 love her, and she is not angry.” 
tious with hope. Let me gather the words from; ‘What—what is that?” cried the little old 
your lips. I shall not believe them else.” S lady, starting up from her cushions. ‘Who 

She struggled a little, but only as a bird flut- : presumes to talk of love before the Prince has 
ters in its nest. Then all her delicate pride} won his own? Not you, my grandson!” 
broke down, and she surrendered her eo to ; ‘‘Hush, mother!” said Lady Clanranald, 
his kisses, 3 rising to her full height, and pressing a right 

“I am answered—I am answered,” he whis- < royal kiss on Katharine’s forehead. ‘Love 
pered, pressing his cheek to her hair, in which 3 only makes a brave heart braver. My son 
the perfume of roses still slept; “‘but give the {has given his heart worthily. God prosper 
joy to me in words, only say, ‘“Clanranald, it : him forevermore!” 
is you I love!” $ ‘Clanranald loves her, and she loves him! 

“I do—I do say it!” she whispered, amid the ; What a fool I was!” cried Flora, clasping -her 
toft sighs that brightened her lips as winds ; fair hands in an ecstasy of thankfulness. ‘‘ That 
flutter apple-blossoms in flower. I should never have thought of this before! 

“You love me—and none other? Only say ; Kate! dear Kate, come and kiss me! Cousin 
that; my Kate!” Kate! The dearest, sweetest name I ever 

“You—and none other!” heard!” 

“Hush! Kate, hush! if you would not kill ‘*But what will Lord Lovat say?’ murmured 
me with this. sweet madness!” 3 the old lady, still half-asleep. 

She attempted to withdraw from hisarm; but} ‘We will learn that, good grandam, at the 
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proper time,” answered Clanranald. ‘But what 
isthat?” 

The ladies all turned toward the window 
leading to the balcony, ‘which still stood open; 
but they failed to see the pale, eager face and 
sharp eyes that peered through, searching every- 
thing in the room with keen interest. Clanra- 
nald saw the face, and stepped quickly to the 


balcony, but it was empty; and but for a rust-: 


ling of the vines, and a dull sound of steps run- 
ning away, he might have fancied that his eyes 
had deceived him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue kingly old Palace of Holyrood was sud- 
denly aroused from its dingy stillness, and kin- 
died up with the golden blazonry of a royal 


were half-submerged with waves of gleaming 
} silk; while the dilapidation of benches and an. 
tique chairs was concealed beneath tapestry 
that brightened their decay into sumptuousness 
worthy of the proudest court in Europe. 

In scarcely more than a day all this splendor 
had sprung out of the heart of a loyal people 
ready to cast their very lives under the feet of 
the Stuart, who had come to this old Scottish 
$ palace there to claim a crown rightfully the 
inheritance of his father. 

The state-chamber was full; for the first bold 
dash of Charles Edward had dazzled the people 
far more than a permanent success could have 
done. There was a romance and chivalry in it 
that, for the moment, swept cool reason quite 
aside. 

Well did the Prince meet the poetic idea of 





presence. Lights poured in sheeted brilliancy : his people, as he stood, with one foot rising on 
through the undraped windows, flooding the ; the step of the throne, holding an animated 
anpruned trees and neglected shrubbery in the } conversation with the group of noblemen that 
grounds so bravely, that the shadows which; surrounded him. In the noble presence of 
had haunted the place for half a century were } Lochiel—one of the handsomest men of the 
broken up and driven back into their native 3 age—and many a noble compatriot, the Prince 
midnight. Within and without the palace walls} jooked most kingly of them all. The fresh, 
there was gayety and the enthusiasm of sudden } pure complexion, which came of his Gaulish 
success. Highland officers in full military cos-: blood, gave singular beauty to features bright 
tume thronged the palace. Highland soldiers} with life and intelligence. His tall figure, full 


guarded the portal, their arms gleaming, and § of elastic and subtle grace, gave a royal effect 
their swords clashing out a sort of rude music, ; to the simple Stuart tartan, whose prevailing 
as they closed in after each party that presented ‘ tint of scarlet was lighted on the breast by the 


itself for admission. 3 star of St. Andrew, the only ornament he wore. 
But the illumination which broke through the $ Thus, young, stately, and flushed with triumph, 
windows was nothing to the blaze of light that; the Prince stood receiving the first homage of 
flooded the vast rooms, from which the accumu- 3 his subjects. No wonder that his blue eyes 
lated dust had but just been swept, and pene- flashed, and his lips reddened with smiles; no 
trated to the passages where the filmy cobwebs } wonder that he forgot the battles that must be 
still hung, swaying to the gushes of fresh air : fought, and the sufferings that must be endured, 
like wreaths of smoke that threatened to float before he could, in reality, win the throne on 
away every instant. Everything bespoke haste ; which his foot rested! It was an intoxicating 
and the wildest enthusiasm. Strains of martial 3 cup that one success had placed to his lips 
musie rioted down the dim passages; bagpipes $ that night. No wonder he quaffed it with such 
clamored in the entrance hall; the ring of } zest! 
swords and the gingle of spurs sounded up? The rooms filled and the scene became more 
from the oaken floors that had not known 8: and more imposing. Now some Jacobite lady 
martial tread, or vibrated to the spring of a & would bend before the Prince, sunning het 
dainty female foot, for many a long year. beauty in his admiring glances. While she 
But the old palace was not altogether devoid } retreated into the crowd, betraying her pro 
of splendor. Many a Jacobite household had } gress by rustle of silk and a glow of jewels, 
given forth its treasures of tapestry and rich > gome Lowland lord, whose loyal heart had 
hangings to conceal the grim walls of that long- $ broken through all prudence, would sweep to- 
neglected state-chamber. At the upper end of; ward the throne, followed by the cadets of his 
this room a rude throne had been improvised, } house, and, falling at the young man’s feet, 
and rendered imposing by a canopy gorgeous : offer him a noble homage, which swelled his 
with cloth of gold, and draperies of crimson 8 forces and gave strength to his cause. 
velvet that swept the floor. The grim pictures $ Enthusiasm like this is always contagious 
on the walls, too hideous for so much light, } Many a powerful noble, who had entered the 
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that night, unpledged and reluctant, , Pearls wandered in and out of her bright hair, 
went forth with his fate decided. That draw- ¢ holding it back from her forehead in waves, 
jng-room won more partisans to the Stuart than $ and tangling themselves with the ringlets that 
any battle-field that ee it. " {oar a upon beans a fa rose held back 
As the rooms filled, those who marked the: the too abundant waves from her left temple; 
Prince closely observed that he grew restless and a cluster of the same rich blossoms shed 
looked anxiously toward the entrance ; their fragrant glow upon her bosom. I cannot 
om a new party presented itself. Was : describe the dress of Flora Macdonald. It was 
he getting weary of a ceremony which poet © § pri: bright, and sparkling like herself. A 
him to one spot, while the soft ring of female; gleam of pearls here; the flash of a diamond 
yoices filled the crowd which was forever sweep- ; there; and a glow of rose-colored silk, floating 
ing past him? Sand rustling around her like a sunset cloud, 
No, it was not that, for it depended on him- 3 that threatened to change to gold or lilac every 
self to break up the circle around the throne } moment. 
atany moment; but he did not move or attempt ; No wonder the Prince allowed his glance to 
to escape the martial throng that would talk of Swander past Lady Clanranald and beautiful 
war even there, when a hundred bright eyes $ Kate Fraser, there was something in the ra- 
were challenging them to the dance. diant bloom of Flora Macdonald that might 
At last there was a slight tumult near the? have charmed any heart that evening. The 
entrance, and the name of Lady Clanranald was} crowd drew back, and a cordon of the bravest 
announced. That moment the Prince broke off 3 nobles of Scotland stood around, while Lady 
an animated conversation with the group of§Clanranald advanced to the Prince and bent 
chieftains that surrounded him, and turned her stately person before him. So deep was 
eagerly to receive the Lady Clanranald and the 3 her homage that her knee almost touched the 
two fair girls who accompanied her. floor; but he would not permit her to kneel, 
The group came forward, moving slowly} and, yielding to his graceful gesture, she re- 
through the crowd, which separated right and ; covered herself and drew back, presenting the 
left to give it a free passage. Of all the dis-$two fair girls who followed close upon her 
tinguished persons who pr ted th lves $ steps. 
before the Prince, that night, none could boast As they bent before him, a glow spread over 
of a presence so noble, or loveliness so perfect, ; Edward’s handsome face, and he whispered 
as those who approached him now. something to Flora that sent a blush all over 
Lady Clanranald would have paved the very 3 her face and neck. He did not relinquish the 
=~ with precious stones, could she thereby $ hand that he had taken in preventing the act 
ve given eclat to the first drawing-room in: of homage which she was about to render; but 
which her king was to be tie before $ grasping it with gentle violence, addressed the 
the people of Scotland; but this being impos- § gentlemen around him. 
sible, she took a noble pride in adorning her-$ Come now, my lords, let us see if: this fair 
self bravely, in order to honor an occasion that $ lady can show your Prince the way through 
had been the crowning hope of her life. Never 3 your native dance. If I prove awkward, fair 
did a magnificent toilet give greater effect to; lady, blame the usurper at St. James, who has 
beauty. The velvet folds of her dress glowed $ kept me so long in exile. That is well, gentle- 
with the purple bloom of an untouched plum; $ men, choose your partners; Clanranald, come 
delicate lace shaded her neck, and was gathered : with us. After this we fling ceremony to the 
at the bosom with a bouquet of jewels, clus-} wind, nor stand for precedence; but let the 
tering diamonds, and emerald pendants; the } music sound.” 
girdle which confined her robe at the waist also} The music did sound one of the exhilarating 
sparkled with gems; and the masses of her hair $ Scotch airs that sent the blood sparkling like 
were looped back from the white forehead with ; wine through those young veins. The Prince 
® chain of diamonds that ran through them like ; had scarcely begun to tread his first measure, 
ripples of flame. $ when the whole room was a scene of joyous 
In contrast with her mature beauty so splen- g commotion. The spirit of a victorious battle- 
y arrayed, came those two high-born girls, ; field was carried so completely into the dance, 
graceful as water-lilies riding on the swell of } that the old timbers of Holyrood vibrated with 
* fountain. Katharine Fraser was swan-like <a sort of joyous tremble beneath a hundred 
in her dress of heavy white silk, over which ; bounding feet. 
§ silver sheen rippled like traceries of katie (TO BE CONTINUED.) 











LADIES’ PURSE IN CROCHET, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Stvoz the renewed introduction of Reticules, 
ladies’ Purses have undergone many changes 
of size and shape. The one which this engray- 
ing illustrates is a new form, and very con- 
venient for opening without much trouble. It 
is worked in crochet, which is the most durable 
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style of work for purses. The color is a rich 
crimson. It is completed by being drawn in 
with a gold cord. It may, if preferred, be made 
up with those pretty little gold slides and a 
ring, now much used, which give it a more 
ornamental appearance. 
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XV.ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Ws give, in the front of this number, an.en- 
Staring of a new style of robe de chambre, called 
the Louis Fifteenth. We, also give here dia- 
grams by which to. cut; it, out., 

No. 1. Frowr. 

No. 2. Sipz-Precr. 

Vou. XLIL—5 


No..3.. StxEvE. 

No. 8 dis; Curr, 

No. 4, Baox: 

No. 5.. Harr rae Puarr in mrppiz or Back. 

No. 5 bis. Puarr AT THE sipE or Back: 

We have given the upper part of the garment 
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DIAGRAM OF LOUIS XV. ROBE DE 


PMOL ED LOLI NINO 


CHAMBRE. 
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only, no paper being long and wide enough to 3 
give so ample garment quite complete. But it $ 


will be easy, on examining the pattern, to un- 
derstand that, with the exception of the middle 
of front, all the seams are very divergent in 
order to obtain the fullness and train behind. 
In making up this robe de chambre, be careful 
to observe that the patt::u No. 4 serves as lin- 
ing to the back, that te waist’ cord or girdle is 








hae 


fastened at the place marked with a circle on 
the side-piece, which is afterward covered by 
the plaits falling over it, and produced by the 
patterns Nos. 5 and 5 dis. These plaits, three 
in number, begin at the neck, are folded under 
and fastened on the back, which forms « lining, 
and from the waist they are confounded with 
the skirt. Nothing can be more stylish than 
this robe de chambre. 





CROCHET BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ay engraving of this bag is in the front of; be either a ribbon or cord passed between the 
the number. It is formed of three rounds} loops; and at each of the three points where 
of crochet, each worked separately, and after- ; the rounds of crochet meet, a pretty tassel is 
yard joined together so as to form the lower $ attached, It can also be made in netting silk, 
part of the bag. This being done, it will be : the rounds being crimson, and the top and bot- 
found that there is an opening at the bottom 3 tom ofa rich dark blue. To make it still more 
narrowing to three points, and this opening § handsome, a gold thread may be introduced 
must be filled up with a small piece of crochet 3 into the centers of the three stars. In working 
corresponding in shape and size, which may be : these stars, after the chained loops are worked 
composed of chain loops. The upper part of} which surround the centers, a row of short 
the bag is now to be worked in the simple pat- 3 crochet should be added all round; this con- 
ten given in our illustration; the openings ; tributes both to strength and richness, the little 
between each round being filled up with short ; loops giving it a light appearance. A very 
lengths of the crochet until the edge is even, ¢ elegant purse may be made in the same form, 
when it may be worked round and round until ; only the stars must be much smaller, and finer 
the proper depth is completed. The string may ’ silk used for this purpose. 





TOBACCO BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus Bag is made of Russia leather; the de- ¢on the next page, are necessary to make the 
tign is in blue velvet application, bordered with bag; these pieces are lined with whitekid. The 


* gold braid. Three pieces, like the pattern { seams are covered with a small cord. 
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TOBACCO BAG. 
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PATTERN FOR SIDE OF TOBACCO BAG: FULI-SIZE. 


ZOUAVE JACKET AND VEST, BRAIDED. 





BY J. OBERSTELLER & CO. 


In the front of the number is a pattern for a; the jacket. Persons desiring patterns in em- 
lady’s Zouave Jacket and Vest, furnished by J. } broidery, braiding, etc., should address J. Ober- 
B. Obersteller & Co. The jacket may be in} steller & Co., and not. the publisher of this 
vélvet, cloth, or cashmere. The vest should: Magazine. J. 0. & Co. will promptly fill all 
be in cashmere of a corresponding color to $ orders, by mail or otherwise. 





ESMERALDA HEAD-DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus beautiful 
head-dress is 
composed of a 
roll of black vel- 
vet on a founda- 
tion of milinette, 
stiffened with cap 
wire to keep it 
in place. On the 
front of the fore- 
head are velvet 
loops with long 
gilt pendants. A 
knot of velvet 
confines the roll 
at the back of 
the head. This 
head-dress is 
beautiful in black 
or scarlet velvet 
with gold pend- 
ants, or in scar- 
let with black jet 
pendants. We 
have seen one ex- 
actly like the ac- 
companying, 
composed of a 
beautiful shade 
of blue velvet, 
with the orna- 
ments in gold 
wheat-ears. 





NEW DESIGNS IN CHAIN-STITCH 
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EMBROIDERED CLOTH SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Taxis Slipper is 
embroidered on 
cloth of royal 
blue in maize- 
color silk. The 
patterns are to 
be left clear and 
distinct, both in 
the flowers and 
leaves. On the 
front is a piece 
of black velvet 
of an irregular 
form, ornament- 
ed with a flower 
of the same, em- 
broidered. This 
tablet is edged 
with a silk braid 


of dark maize- 
color, and the 


ornamental piece 
which surrounds 
it is executed in 
the same mate- 
rials. In making 
up, this Slipper 
should be bound 
with black vel- 
vet. 


PATTERNS FOR SHIRT FRONTS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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ETRUSCAN HAND-SCREEN,. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


Ix the front of the number we give a pattern, 3 of the eppearance of the Hand-Screen when 
full- size, printed in colors, for this beautiful} made up. 


Hand-Screen, which is to be done in tapestry 
or plain crochet. 


This pattern may also be used for a cover for 


Above we give an engraving ° a small table. 





CROCHET SHORTWAY EDGING. 


BY “A NEW CONTRIBUTOR.” 


Maxe’12 chain, miss 6, and work 1 tc into; ch round,) 6 ch, 2 te over tc, 8 ch 1 te into loop, 


the 7th and 8th stitch, 8 ch, 1 te into last, turn, 
6 ch, 2 te in last row, 8 ch, 1 te into 4th ch, 
turn, 6 ch, 2 te over 2 tc, 3 ch, I te into loop, 
6 ch, 2 te, 8 ch, 1 te into 4 ch, 15 ch, turn 
work, 1 te into 6th ch, 1 ch, 1 te into every 
other stitch four times, 1 ch, 1 de into 2nd loop 
for head, turn, 4 ch, 1 de between Ist and 2nd 
te, 4 ch, 1 de into the three next spaces, (4 ch, 
1 de, 4 ch, 1 de, 4 ch, 1 de into center spaces, ) 


{if worked correctly there will be 12 loops of 43 





turn, 6 ch, 2 te over 2 to te, 3 ch, 1 te into loop, 
1 ch, (1 de, 1 te with 4 ch between, into each 
of the first 6 loops of ch,) then 5 ch, (1 te, 1 de, 
with 4 ch between, into each of the remaining 
6 loops,) 1 de into nearest loop of head, turn, 
1 de, 1 te, 1 long with 4 ch after, into each first 
5 loops of preceding row, work into centér loop, 
1 de, 1 te, 1 long, 5 ch, 1 long, 1 te, 1 dé, then 
4 ch, 1 long, 1 te, 1 de into each of the last 5 
loops, 1 de over the te stitch of head, ; ch 2 te 
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ORNAMENTAL ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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over tc, 3 ch 1 tc into loop, turn, 6 ch, 2 te, 83 


ch, 1 te into loop, 5 ch, 1 do into each of the 
first 5 loops, 5 ch into center loop, work 1 de, 
6 ch, 1 do, 5 ch, 1 de into each of the last 5 
loops, 5 ch into the first worked loops of head, 
1 de, turn, 4 do under first loop of 5 ch, pre- 


ceding row, 5 ch, 2 de into each of the next 5 
loops, 5 ch, 4 do under next loop, 1 de over first 
te.of head, }, 6 ch, 2 te over 2 tc, 8 ch, 1 te into 
loop, turn, 6 ch, 2 te over 2 te, 8 ch, 1 te into 
4th ch,.turn, repeat from mark + thus, twice 
more, continue the pattern. 





ORNAMENTAL ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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TO PLAIT BRAIDS IN THE HAIR. 


HY EMILY H. MAY. 


My Uf 
> Yj 


tian method of ‘plaiting false braids in among “ looks as it progresses. This new method is 
the natural hair. The first cut shows how the ‘ quite an improvement on the old one. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. N New VOLUME WITH THIS NUMBER.—We inaugurate the 
* History axp SoctAL Sorence.—There is a notion, but a N new volume, it will be seen, with a very beautiful steel 
false one, that history and social science are the same, It ; *sraving, “The Sisters,” and a splendid colored pattera, 
is virtually the theory of Macaulay. But the investigation } We ls begin a novelet, a charming love-story. by Carry 
of the laws of social change is not history, For history, in $ Stanley, who is one of the most popular of our contributory, 


its true sense, has to do with the actions of particular indi- 3 For this volume we have some of the most desirable illus. 


viduals, and with the effect of those actions on nations and 


3 trations being engraved, that have ever appeared, either 


communities. Social science, on the contrary, has to do ¥ in this, or in any other magazine. We need hardly remind 
with the progress of peoples, and with the results worked 3 our readers that “Peterson’s” is the cheapest—and we 


out by one people on another. We can have a history of 


Napoleon, a history of one generation, a history of France, 
or a history of Europe; but there can be no such thing as 
social science, properly speaking, unless it involves all na- 
tions now extant, and traces the influence on them of all 
nations that have ever lived. 

History and social science, therefore, are not only not 
the same, but it is impossible that they can be. The one 
is, as yet, in its infancy. For the other we have ample ma- 
terials. The one will probably never be brought to perfec- 
tion. For the other this was effected as early as Thucy- 
dides. The history of the Peloponnesian war will never be 
written better than it was two thousand five hundred years 
ago. But the social science, if we may so phrase it, of the 
Greeks, will never be known, because no sufficient statis- 
tics for it are extant. The history of these United States 
is being writter by Bancroft, and is a succession of vivid 
pictures of men and of events; but social science, so far at 


least as it relates to this republic, is yet in comparative 
chaos, the materials for it existingonly in the census tables 
and in a few other receptacles of dry statistics. What a 
brilliant panorama is to an arithmetical table, that history 


is to social science. 

Macaulay, in his attempt to develop the science of Eng- 
lish society, has given us a strange jumble of history and 
romance, His celebrated chapters on the condition of Eng- 
land at the time of the Restoration, are made up partly 


$ think the best also—of any periodical devoted to the ladies, 
3 In clubs of eight, or more, it can be had for $1.25 per copy, 


3 with @ premium to the person getting up the club, No 
3 time, in the year, is too late to subscribe, as we can always 
3 supply back numbers to January, inclusive. For those, 
5 however, who do not wish back numbers, this is an espe 


$ cially good time to subscribe, so as to begin with the pre 
3 sent number. For terms see the Prospectus printed on the 
> cover. 
$ “Wurre CHoxers.”—The Paris Sport, which is the jour- 
3 nal patronized by the clubs and by Young France, an 
3 the i diate extinction of the white neckcloth 
as a portion of the dress toilet. It seems that the young 
; men of fashion will not go to parties where this part of the 
3 costume is indispensable, and many of the patronesses of 
3 high circles have given in to the decision. It appears that 
$a lady of high distinction, who “has the reputation of 
3} making the most elegant courtesey in Europe after Queen 


° Victoria,” excited the risible faculties of one of the most 
N aristocratic assemblies, by offering a most gracious speci- 


$ men of her talent to the white-necked butler, whom she 
3 mistook for the master of the house. A fashionable journal 
$ dwells upon the contretemps as quite a sufficient reason 


: for the abandonment of the detestable white, and the sub> 
} stitution of rose or pink silk. 
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from unreliable generalizations, and partly from the exag- § Niautcars.—A nice little novelty has appeared in the 
gerations of play-wrights and pamphleteers. He has done } Wy of nightcaps for ladies, very coquettish and dainty in 
for the people of Great Britain who lived two centuries N their appearance. They are made with a round crown, 
ago, what a historian of the year two thousand and sixty- $ Whipped on to a piece of insertion and frilling, and are not 





two would do for the America of to-day, if he should de- 
scribe our women from the satirical poem of “‘Nothing to 
Wear,” or our Presidents from the columns of opposition 
journals. It is, in fact, impossible to construct a social 
science of the past, from the few accurate data which are 
in our possession. The wisest man now living cannot even 
tell the population of England two hundred years ago; 
much less that of Europe; much less that of the world at 
large; and if this, one of the very first things to be deter- 
mined in developing a science of society, cannot be ascer- 
tained, how can we hope to achieve anything further? All 
attempts at solving the social history of former ages must 
be, in the nature of the case, delusions; Thev are words, 
words, and nothing more. ‘ 

Nor is this all. If there is one error more dangerous than 
another, in the pursuit of knowledge, it is to fancy we have 


$ tied under the chin, but somewhat resemble the shape of 
net. The caps are usually made of spotted or figured mu 
lin, and trimmed with work or frilling. A piece of elastic 
is sometimes put in to drawit to the required size, ors 
piece of ribbon may be used instead of elastic. We hope 
soon to give our readers a pattern of one of these nice little 
caps, so suitable for summer wear. 

Tae Prerty Harm Nets which havo enjoyed so longs 
reign of popularity, are only revivals of a fashion which 
prevailed to an equal extent in the fourteenth century, 
when the ladies used to draw their luxuriant tresses into 
2 similar nets, which then bore the fanciful name of “dove 
3 cots.” We do not see why the rural appellation should nt 
3 have been revived with the graceful article to which t 
2 formerly belonged. 





arrived at the whole truth, when we are acquainted with 3 —_— 

only a part. All the religious persecutions in history, most 3 EquaL To a Sewrnc MAcuIne.—Persons, sometimes, Wor 
of the oppressive wars, and even many of the personal 3 der at the enormous circulation of “Peterson’s.” The my* 
crimes, have had their origin in this sort of incomplete $ tery is explained when it is remembered that this Magazive 
knowledge, and in the supposition that it was perfect. To { is as useful as it is entertaining and beautiful. The Sere 
attempt to write the social annals of former generations is toga (N. Y.) Sentinel puts the truth in a nut-shell, when i 
for the “blind to lead the blind.” It may make bigots in g Says that “Peterson’s is equal to a sewing machine ins 
history; i can never advance truth, ¢ family.” 
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" REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 75 
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Wearnern Sians.—A few of the more marked signs of; A Prerry ORNAMENT For A Frns-crate.—The prettiest is 
weather, useful alike to seaman, farmer, and gardener, are 3 crinoline. Draw out the threads, and plgce them lightly 
the following : : — the grate and fender “ or to form an apron or deep fringe, 
esages ¢ draw out the threads of a piece of crinoline about a 
eee ee ; deep, leaving a plain piece a the top, comb out the pace 
fine weather; a red sky in the morning, bad weather, or } ©°°P» gap Pp P; ge 
much wind (perhaps rain); a gray sky in the morning, fine N perfectly smooth, then fasten it to the register so that it 
weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. ; hangs over the grate, first filling up the grate with the 
Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with $ threads drawn out; likewise put some in the fender. This 
‘moderate and light breezes; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, ; is the lightest and most elegant ornament for a stove, also 
wind, A dark, gloomy, blue sky is windy; but a light, { inexpensive: two yards will suffice. But the quantity of 
bright, blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, the 3 muslin may vary. So, also, thé number of strips. “Like 
gofter clouds look, the less wind (but perhaps more rain) N everything else, it requires taste.” A few gold and silver 
inay be expected; and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, } shavings give a very pretty effect. Another kind of stove 
tafted, or ragged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. decoration is fresh and pretty:—Place a large bouquet of 
Also a-bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind; a pale flowers in the grate, surrounded with evergreens 80 a8 to 
yellow, wet; and thus, by ‘the prevalence of red, yellow, or conceal the vessel containing the flowers: it has a very 
gray tints, the coming weather may be foretold very nearly; pretty effect. The evergreens will keep fresh for a fort- 
indeed, if aided by instruments, almost exactly. , night, or longer: the flowers need the water occasionally 
Small inky-looking clouds foretell rain; light scud clouds ; changing. 
driving across heavy masses show wind and rain; but, if Save a Do.tar.—Says the Aurora (Ind.) Commercial :— 
alone, may indicate wind only . 3 “Peterson’s Magazine is always ahead of other magazines, 
High 7 clouds crossing the sun, moon, or stars in &3 ang the June number has come to hand. Its store of good 
direction different from that of the lower clouds, or the ; things seems to be inexhaustible. Peterson gives as much 
wind then felt below, foretell a change of wind. $ as any of the three dollar magazines, and all for two dollars 
After fine, clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a : a year.” Is it not worth while to save a dollar? 
coming change are usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or 
mottled patches of white distant clouds, which increase, sercrenrrrrcrcoeccorccrcrcne 
and are followed by an overcasting of murky vapor that ; 
grows into cloudiness. This appearance, more or less oily N REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
or watery, as wind or rain will prevail, is an infallible sign. ; The City of the Saints, and across the Rocky Mountains 
Usually, the higher and more distant such clouds seem ; 4 California: By Richard F. Burton, author of “The 
to be, the more gradual, but general, the coming change of } Lake Regions of Central Africa.” With illustrations. 
weather will prove. : Ll vol.,8v0. New York: Harper ¢ Brothers.—The author 





Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with soft, undefined } of this volume is the well-known English traveler, who, 


forms of clouds, indicate and accompany fine weather; } 8¢veral years ago, penetrated to Mecca, and more lately 
but gandy or unusual hues, with hard, definitely-outlined ; explored portions of Central Africa. He visited this country 
clouds, foretell rain, and probably strong wind. Misty : in the summer of 1860, concluding his toar by crossing to 
clouds forming, or hanging on heights, show wind and rain : California by way of Salt Lake City. His book is the most 
coming, if they remain, increase, or descend. If they rise ; thorough that has yet been written about the Mormons, 
or disperse, the weather will improve or become fine. ; Mr. Burton, however, is, to some extent, their apologist. 
When sea-birds fly out early, and far to seaward, moder- bo is not able to hago: hap pon is the ry of his sa 
ate wind and fair weather may be expected. } judices against the people of the United States, whom 
When they hang about a land, - over it, sometimes 3 he calls “the petulant, fanatical republicans of the New 
flying inland, expect a strong wind, with stormy weather. ; World,” and whose government he characterizes as an 
As many creatures besides-birds are affected by the ap- >} “absolute aristocracy clothed in the wolfskin of demo- 
proach of rain or wind, such indications should not be ; cracy.” It would seem almost impossible for Englishmen 
slighted by an observer who wishes to foresee weather, or 3 to understand this country. De Tocqueville said they were 
Compare its variations. There are other signs of a coming ; “too insular to comprehend anybody but gies 
change in the weather, known Jess generally than may be $ Ur Mr. Burton is no exception to the rule. Because Mor- 
desirable, and ‘onien worth a. pate when poke g monism is repugnant to Americans generally, our author 
of long flight—rooks, swallows, or others—hang about $ extenuates it as far as possible: a practice we have seen 
home, and they fly up and down, or low, rain or wind may $ imitated, more lately, on a larger scale, aud in reference to 
be expected. Also, when animals seek sheltered places, 2 another subject. With this drawback the book is exceed- 
instead of spreading over their usual range; when pigs 3 ingly interesting. There is a good deal about the Indians 
carry straw to their sties; when smoke from chimneys does $ as well as the Mormons, The description of the beauty of 
hot ascend readily (or straight upward during a calm), an $ Salt Lake City is quite rose-colored, but, in the main, we 
unfavorable change is probable. believe, true. The volume is a large octavo of nearly six 
ae is an indication of fine weather; so is fog. Neither 3 _— ed whe and is es pe! more than = 
ese two formations occurs under an overcast sky, or } W°0d engravings; many of them full-page ones. T, 
when there is much wind. One sees fog occasionally pair § Peterson & Brothers are the Philadelphia agente for this 
Sway, as it were, by wind; but seldom or never formed 3 and all other works published by the Harpers. 
while it is blowing. Beauties, Selected from the Writings of Thomas De Quin- 
Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the horizon; 2 cey. 1 vol.,12 mo. * Boston: Ticknor & Ficlds.—It was a 
distant objects, such as hills, unusually visible, or raised : happy thought to publish this book, which contains the 
(by refraction); and what is called “a good hearing day,” 3 cream of De Quincey’s writings, selected from the dozen 
may be mentioned among signs of wet, if not wifd, to be $ and more volumes of his miscellaneous works. “The 
expected. $ Spanish Nun,” “The Easedale Romance,” “Childhood,” 
et. . “Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow,” “The Vision of Sud- 
Fasmion Piates—Where are there fashion plates as $ den Death,” “Dream Fugue,” and “The Palimpsest,” all 
beautiful as ours? And they are as late as they are beau- ‘ well known to admirers of De Quincey, are among the 
tifal. > selections. A portrait of the author faces the title-page. 








76 PARLOR AMUSEMENTS.—PARDTOR RECREATIONS. 


* An Introduction to the Grammar of the English Language. » hat, when you instantly take the glass, and drink the con. 
By John 8. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol.,i2mo, Philada: E. H. ¢ tents; saying, “Gentlemen, I have fulfilled my promise, 
Butler é Co—The best grammar of its kind in the language. 3 You are all witnesses that J did not touch the hat.” 

It is plain, logical, perspicuous, ‘The author says, in a pre-} Quire Tinep Our—You undertake to make a person so 
face, that he has selected, from his larger grammar, those $ tired by attempting to carry a small stick out of the room 
portions which are purely of an elementary character; and } as to be unable to accomplish it, although you will add 
which are studied by beginners in first going over the sub- nothing to his burthen, nor lay any restraint upon his 
ject. Copious explanations, and a complete series of prac-$ personal liberty. To perform this manceuvre, you take up 
tical ises, are appended to the several definitions and} the stick, and cutting off a very small sliver, you direct 
tules. Having, lately, had our attention particularly turned N him to carry it out of the room, and return for more; con- 
to the various: elementary grammars in print, we find this cluding by telling him, that you mean him to perform as 
to be altogether the bést. We recommend it, therefore, many similar journeys as you. can cut pieces off the stick. 
with confidence. : 8 As this may be made to amount to many thousands, he 
‘\Prison-Life in the Tobacco Warehouse at Richmond. By § Will, of course, gladly give up the undertaking. 

Lieut. W. C. Harris. ‘1 vol..12mo. Philada: G: W. Childs. $ 

Lieut. Harris’ was one of the prisoners taken at Ball’s'$ 4 14 Gal NeONT BE? Te rae oo 

Bluff. His narrative of the privations to which he and his : 

féllow-unfortunates were subjected, and of the indignities N FR EUCE PECEBATIONS, 
inflicted on them, will touch every heart. Mr. Faulkner, N Tue TRANSPOSABLE Preces.—Take two pennies and two 
formerly U. 8. Minister at the Court of rance, openly pro- $ dimes, and grind part of them away on one side only, so 
tested against the treatment to which these prisoners were } that they may babut half the common thickness; and ob- 
subjected, and finally procured for them some alleviation; 3 S®FV® that oy pom ed mes a the ye a om 
but, to the last, the treatment they received was dis e- » & penny and a dime together. y one of these double 
ful to their captors and to civitidatios, and such as will Fe: $ pieces, with the dime upward, on the palm of your hand, 


s 
main a subject for astonishment to future generations. ; at the bottom of your first three fingers, and lay the other 


Considerations on Representative G t. By John $ piece, with the penny upward, in the like manner, in the 
2 other hand. Let the company take notice in which hand 
Stuart Mill. -1vol.,12mo. New York: Harper d Brothers.— a a n 
$ is the penny, and in which is the dime. Then, as you shut 
Mr. Mill is one of the few Englishmen who understand } 
, i i } your hands, you naturally turn the piece over, and when 
arr o> lates 36 pelbsies, SUA S Welter of s0- N you open them again, the penny and the dime will appear 
. ey iy 
Enowledged ability. The present volume is principally : 6c fuave Ohemiand tale pindge. 


ait ath deter he pre terucvar bate yew he ; TO MAKE A QUARTER OF A DOLLAR TURN UPON ITS EDGE ON 
ont, has’ been properly republidhed in this country. We ; THE PoInT OF A NEEDLE.—Take a wine or porter bottle, and 
tend it to all who are intefested in the subject of’ insert in the mouth a cork, with a needle in a perpendicular 
govérhthent: the highest inquiry—short of religion—to position. Then cut a nick in the face of another cork, in 
Waleh Gis human tateliéct can be adtl Xt is neat which fix a quarter; and into the same cork stick two com- 
Yoliitne of three hundred and fifty § mon table forks, opposite to each other, with the handles 
: pages. inclining downward; if the rim of the quarter be then 
The Children’s Picture-Book: of the Sagacity of Animals. 3 placed upon the point of the needle, it may be turned round 
Iustrated with sixty engravings by Harrison Weir. 1vol., } without any risk of falling off, as the center of gravity is 
16mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a capital § pejow the center of gravitation. 
book for the little ones. The text is clear, the engravings 
; and the selection of subjects excellent. The volume 3 OPO DIPLO DIDI LIPOLLP DDL DLO DOI LS 
is printed on thick, cream-colored paper, and is handsomely $ 
bound. CAKES, PIES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


_ The Last of The Mortimers. By the author of “Marga-3 ‘Soft Gingerbread, very nice—Four teacups of flour, two 
ret Maitland.” 1vol.,12mo, New York: Harper & Brothers. $ cups of molasses, half a cup of “butter, two cups of butter- 


—A charming novel by one of the most popular of living $ milk, a cup of thick cream, three eggs, a tablespoonful of 
th The ch ter of the lieut t’s wife is parti- 3 ginger, and the same of saleratus. Mix them all together, 


cularly well done. In a different way, and less pleasant to 3 with the exception of the buttermilk, in which the sal- 
contemplate, Miss Mortimer is powerfully drawn. 3 eratus must be dissolved, and then added to the rest. Bake 
$ in a quick oven. : 
mann monaco Caraway Cake.—Take one pound of flour, three-fourths 
} of a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, a glass of rose 
PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. } water, four eggs, and half a teacup of caraway seed; the 
Tae Vise Ivvistsiz.—You tell the company that you $ materials to be well rubbed together and beat up; drop 
will place a candle in such a manner that every person in 3 them on tin sheets from a spoon, and bake twenty or thirty 
the room, except ono, shall see it; yet you will not blind- 2 minutes in rather a slow oven. 
fold him, nor in any way restrain his person, or offer the Very nice Loaf Cake—One pound of flour, three eggs, 
least impediment to his examining or going to any part of $ one cup of sugar, one of butter, one pound of raisins, half 
the room he pleases. This trick is accomplished by placing i a pound of currants, two teaspoonfuls/of rose-water, nut- 
the candle on the party’s hoad; but it cannot be performed § megs, one cup of cream, and one teaspoonful of saleratus. 
ifa looking-glass is in the room, as that will enable him to N Currant Cake.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, three 
tarn the laugh against you. S.eggs, one cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, 4 
. Tue Dovpie MEantve.—Place a glass of any liquor upon : little grated nutmeg, and a cup of currants. 
the table, put a hat over it, and say, “I will engage toys Clove Cake.—Three pounds of flour, one of butter, one of 
drink the liquor under that hat, and yet I'll not touch the $ sugar, tliree eggs, two spoonfuls of cloves; mix it with mo 
Hint” "You then get under the'table, and after giving three > Jasses, and bake. 
knocks, you niake'a rioise with your month as if you were} Apple Pie.—Peel the apples, slice them thin, pour on & 
swallowing the liquor. Then, getting from under the table, $ little molasses, and sprinkle sugar over them; grate on 
you say, “ Now, gentlemen, be pleased to look.” Some one, 3 some lemon-peel, or nutmeg. If you wish to make them 
eager to see if you have drunk the liquor, will raise up the 3 richer, put a little butter on the top. 
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Pie.—Cut up your chicken, parboil it, season it; Tapioca Pudding.—One quart of cold water; six table- 

th pot, take up the meat, put in a flour thickening, N spoonfuls of tapioca; set on the fire and stir till it boils; 
scald the gravy; make the crust of sour milk made : then add one ounce and a half of white sugar in powder. 

, eet with saleratus; put in a piece of butter or lard the } Again set it on the fire for a quarter of an hour, stirring it 
size of an ogg; cream is preferable to sour milk, if you } occasionally; take, it off, pour it into basin, and stir in 
have it. Take a large tin-pan, line it with the crust, put ; immediately one ounce of fresh butter and three eggs well 
in your meat and pour in your gravy from the fat; make } beaten first; pour it into a buttered fire-dish, and bake 
it nearly full, cover it over with crust, and leave a vent; $ gently one hour; or it may be boiled one hour and a half 
pake it in a moderate oven two hours and a half. 2 in a monld, adding two more eggs. In either case, let the 

Rhubarb Pie.—Pull the rhubarb from the roots instead : tapioca be prepared early. To be cold before it is baked or 
of cutting it; pee! off the skin from the stalks, and cut it } boiled, it must stand a quarter of an hour before you turn 
into small pieces, put them in the pie with plenty of brown } it out. 
sugar; cover the pie and bake, like apple, in a deep dish. $ Jelly from Apples.—They are pared, and quartered, and 

Mutton Pie—Cut steaks from the loin of mutton, beat } the core removed, then put in a pot without water, closely, 
hom, and remove some of the fat; season it well, and put : covered, and placed in an oven, or over the fire. When 
alittle water at the bottom of the dish; cover with a thick 3 pretty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through 

and bake it. a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, and then 
LU ba ing Unique—A quarter pound of raw potstoes 2 the sugar. Skin it previous to boiling; then reduce it to a 

eng Un — 3 ist d lient jelly will be produced. 
sraped, a quarter pound of raw carrots scraped, a quarter 3 —— ee in F sf 
pound of currants, and the same quantity each of suet, 3 ae wre 
chopped fine, and flour; a little salt and allspice. Mix all 
these well together, and make it the consistence of a pud- USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
ding for boiling, by stirring in treacle; about two table- To Clean White Kid Gloves.—Stretch them on a board 
spoonfuls will be enough, or it may require rather more. } and rub the soiled spots with cream of tartar, or magnesia. 
This should be put into a greased pudding-mould, and 3 Let them rest an hour. Take a mixture of alum and ful- 
boiled two hours. It may be served up either with or: ler’s earth in powder, and rub it all over the gloves with 
without sweet sauce. $ @ clean brush, and let them rest an hour or two, Then 

> make Fancy Biscuits ——Take one pound of almonds, $ sweep it all off, and go over with a flannel dipped in a _ 
oepound of sugar, and some orange-flower water. Pound 3 mixture of bran and finely-powdered whiting. Let them 
» tages ee en and ao cea Aaa — ; rest another hour. Brush off the powder and you will find 
er water: when they are perfectly smooth to the touch, } them clean. 
5 

put them in a small pan, with flour sifted through asilk : Husk Beds.—Select the inner husks, throwing aside the 
sieve; put the pan on a slow fire, and dry the paste till it 3 outer ones, clip the points, or the blackened tips merely. 
does not stick to the fingers; move it well from the bottom g Do not split or lacerate the husks, but put them into the 
to prevent its burning; then take it off, and roll it into tick whole, not even clipping the buts. In this way they 
small round fillets, to make knots, rings, etc., and cut it $ are much more durable. Once in two years separate all 
into various shapes; make an icing of different colors, dip : the fine husks, pieces, and dust, and replenish with new 
one side of them jn it, and set them on wire gratings to $ husks. Husks are far preferable for xnder-beds to any- 
drain. They may be varied by strewing over them colored thing yet discovered. The United Society have used them 
pistachios, or colored almonds, according to fancy. for fifty years. 

Lemon Jellies —Take two ounces of Qooper’s refined? 7o Remove Grease Spots.—Magnesia will effectually re- 
American isinglass, which should first be soaked in water g move greasé spots from silk on rubbing it in well; and 
two hours; drain off that water and take two quarts of N after standing awhile, apply a piece of soft, brown paper 
cold water, one pound and a half of sugar, the whites of to the wrong side, on which press a warm iron, gently; 
three Cees, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one, a N and what grease is not absorbed by the paper, can be re- 
stick of cinnamon, a little nutmeg, orange-peel, or other N moved by washing the spot carefully with warm water. 
spices. Stir them all together when cold; then boil the: Kalydor for the Complezion—Take blanched bitter 
Whole mass five or ten minutes; then pour it through a 3 almonds, one part; rose-water, sixteen parts. Mix and 
jelly-bag, when it may be put in glasses or moulds, and 3 strain; then add five grains of bichloride of mercury to 
when cold it will be ready for use. 3 every eight ounce bottle of the mixture, and scent with 

Quince Pudding—Take six large ripe quinces; pare $ rose or violet. 
them, and cut out all the blemishes. Then scrape them to 3 To Clean Brass.—Finely-powdered salarmmoniac; water 
& pulp, and mix the pulp with half a pint of cream, and } to moisten. Rock alum, one part; water, sixteen parts, 
half a pound of powdered sugar, stirring them together N Mix; warm the articles to be cleaned, then rub with either 
very hard. Beat the yolks of seven eggs, and the white of} of the above mixtures, and ‘finish with tripoli. This pro- 
two, and stir A yste gradually into the mixture, adding two 2 cess will give them the brilliancy of gold. 
wineglasses of rose-water. Stir the whole well together, Growth of Hair Increased, and Bald Pr ted.— 
and bake it in a buttered dish three-quarters of an hour. 2 Take four ounces of castor oil, eight ounces of good Jamaica, 
Grate ouger over it when cold. rum, thirty drops oil of lavender, or ten drops of oil of rose, 
oe Pudding.—Put into three pints of boiling $ Anoint, occasionally, the head, shaking well the bottle pre- 

six crackers pounded fine, and one cup of raisins. ¢ viously. 
When cool, add four eggs, well beaten, a little sugar, and Cement for Broken Earthenware.—Take one ounce of dry 
four apples, pared, with the core carefully removed; to be $ cream cheese, grated fine, and an equal quantity of quick- 
Sgr yap lime, mixed well together, with three ounces of skimmed 

Curra —Take the juice of red currants and loaf } milk, to form a good cement, when the rendering of the 
ugar, equal quantities in weight. Stir it gently and $ joint visible is of no consequence. 
smoothly for three hours; put it into glasses, and in three} Tomato Ketchup.—Out tomatoes in pieces, and between 
days it will concrete into a firm jelly. every layer sprinkle a thin layer of salt; let them stand 9 

Boiled Apple Pudding>-Line a basin with paste toler- $ few hours, then add a little horseradish, garlic, pepper; 
ably thin, fill it with the apples and cover with the paste; $ and mace. Boil well, and strain; then bottle, cork, and 
tie cloth over it and boil till the apples are soft. t seal for use. 

















RECEIPTS.—MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





~ To make Washing Fluid.—Add one pound of unslacked 
_ ime, to three gallons of soft, boiling water. Let it settle, 
and pour off. Then add three pounds of washing soda, and 
mix with the lime water. When dissolved, use a large 
wineglassful to each pailful of water. Add one gill of soft 
soap to a pailful of water. 

To drive away Musquitoes.—A camphor-bag hung up in 
an open casement will prove an effectual barrier to their 
entrance. Camphorated spirits, applied as perfume to the 


H Lemon Oordial.—Take eight fine lemons, pare off the 
rind very thin, and cut it into small shreds, which put into 
a bottle; add a pint of spirits of wine or brandy, or 
whiskey not smoked, a dozen bitter almonds bruised and 
blanched; put all into @ bottle for six days. Make a syrup 
of a pound of fine lump-sugar; let it boil, and then cool; 
pour it into the bottle, and let it stand six days longer; 
filter it through blotting-paper, and bottle for use. It will 
be ready in a few weeks, but is better for keeping. 








face and hands, will prove an effectual preventive; but Raspberry Wine.—Bruise the fruit to a mash, and strain 
when bitten by them, aromatic vinegar is the best antidote. N it through a cloth; measure your juice; take an equal 
{0 take Mildew out of Linen —Take soap and rub it well; 3 quantity of water, boil it, and, when cold, pour it on the 
then scrape some fine chalk, and rub that also into the & : dry fruit that you have strained; let it stand six hours, 
linen; lay it on the grass; as it dries, wet it a little, and it ¢ and then strain it, and add it to the juice; to every quart 
will come out at once. 3 put rather more than half a pound of sugar; let it remain 
Bleeding at the Nose.—To cure it, apply to the neck, be, 3 in an earthen steen closely covered for a week; then turn 
hind and on each side, a cloth dipped in cold water. Or $ § it into a clean cask; bung it up closely, for a month or 
wash the temples, nose, and neck with vinegar. Or snuff A more, and then bottle it off. 
up vinegar and water. : In Making Mead the proportions are a quart of honey 
To Remove Flies from Rooms.—Black pepper (powdered), $ y to three quarts of water, the whites of five eggs, and two 


* one drachm ; brown sugar, one drachm; milk or cream, two § 3 lemons; these should be all boiled together, and, when 


drachms. Mix, and place on a plate or a saucer where the $ 3 sufficiently cool, three spoonfuls of good yeast added, and 
flies are most troublesome. 3 left to work for four days. It should never be allowed to 

To Extract Stains from Silk.—Essence of lemon, one } work until it has, in the slightest degree, lost its sweet- 
part; spirits of turpentine, five parts; mix, and apply to $ ness. 
the spot by means of a linen rag. To Prepare Soda Water.—Soda water is prepared (from 

Paste for Cleaning Metals.—Take oxalic acid, one part; $ powders) precisely in the same manner as ginger beer, ex- 
rotten stone, six parts. Mix with equal parts of train oil § $ cept that, instead of the two powders there mentioned, the 
“and spirits of turpentine to a paste. N following are used: for one glass thirty grains of carbonate 

Black jor Grates, Stoves, etc—Asphaltum, five pounds; } of soda; for the other twenty-five grains of tartaric (or 
melt, and add boiled oil, two pounds; spirits of turpentine, $ : citric) acid. 
one gallon. Mix. 

Golden Salve.—Two quarts of linseed oil, three pounds of : 
rosin, three pounds of beeswax, to be melted and mixed, i 
and put in small boxes. 

To make Vegetables Tender.—Put a spoonful or two of 
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MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
; Inrant’s WarpRosE.—If we may judge from many letters 
received during the last few months, the following list will 
— “ong the na toe eae bas ek aisle re ae oe uninteresting or useless to young wives and mothers 
©. Pesed will stop its bleeding. =. 2 Articles Required for a Baby's Layette—Twelve little 
shirts—six plainly trimmed, and six more elaborately 
trimmed; six rollers; eight long petticoats—four plain, 
and four with work and insertion at the bottom; six 
monthly gowns, variously trimmed; eight night-gowns; 
eight robes—six would be found sufficient in many cases; 
twelve long pinafores for wearing over robes, when these 
are liked; three pairs of knitted woollen socks; six dozen 
diapers; half a dozen quilted bibs, trimmed or not, accord- 
ing to taste; three day flannel petticoats, or blankets, as 
they are termed; three night ditto; four fine white flannel 
squares, bound with flannel binding; four day squares, 
made to draw up at’ one corner to form a hood (these may 
be made scarlet, pink, or blue, and may be embroidered, 
scalloped, or merely bound); six squares of Welsh flannel, 
Bottle off, and permit it to stand simply hemmed, for wearing over diapers. 
For three days, ere you cork down each one. Things Required for a Baby’s Basket.—A basket covered 
To Prepare Ginger Beer Powders—Take two drachms of } with muslin, muslinette, sprigged net, or any pretty light 
fine loaf-eugar, eight grains of ginger, and twenty-six grains } material, to be made with a pocket on each side; one pin- 
of carbonate of potass, all in fine powder; mix them inti- $ cushion; powder-box and puff; sponge; soft hair-brush; 
mately in a Wedgwood’s-ware mortar. Take also twenty- © scissors, needle, and thread; flannel cap; flannel nursing: 
seven grains of citric or tartaric acid, (the first is the 2 apron, and, if liked, a waterproof ditto; a diaper or linen 
pleasantest, but the last the cheapest.) The acid is to be N bath-towel. 
kept separate from the mixture. The beer is prepared $ Things Required for a Baby’s Berceaunette.—Berceau- 
from the powders, thus: Take two tumbler glasses, each } nette and cover (this must be arranged according to taste 
half filled with water, stir up the compound powder in one N and means, and ought, properly speaking, to match the 
of them, and the acid powder in the other; then mix the § $ basket); two mattresses; one pillow; one under blanket; 
two liquors, an effervescence takes place, the beer is pre- S two upper ditto; two coverlids; four pairs of sheets, the 
pared anc may be drank off. The effervescence is occa- upper one of each pair trimmed with frilling; four pillow- 
sioned by the discharge of the carbonate of potass. arn oe Stet 
beer is allowed to stand for a few minutes, it becomes flat; ¢ Infant's Clothing 





BEVERAGES, ETO. ETC. 
ROSE WATER. 

‘Wuen the bushes of roses are full, 

As most of them are about June, 

"Tis high time to gather, or pull 

The leaves of the flowers. As soon 

As you’ve picked all you need for the time, 
To each quart of water unite 

A peck of the leaves, which, if prime— 
And they will be if plucked off aright— 
May be placed in a still near at hand, 

On a very slow fire. When done, 





for Out-Door Wear.—One hood; two 


this is owing to’ its having lost all its carbonic acid. The 5 caps; one cloak; flannels have been already mentioned: 
cost of these powders is sixteen cents a dozen sets. $ one white Shetland veil. 
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MISCBLLANEOUS RECEIPTS. . Fig. 1.—Eventna Dress or Prvk Grenapins.—The skirt 
/ Walnut an oot wt veneer 4 Saeed ation is anes with puffings i lengthwise of the 
eats walnuts, everybody knows how to make a pickle of } skirt, with narrow white blonde. Sleeve reaching 
walnuts; few, however, know the medicinal virtue of wal-$ to a little below the elbow, made quite wide. The body is 
mete. Now; the fact is, walnuts, when prepared secundum § pointed both back and front, and has a square trimming of 
artem, are an excellent medicine and alterative; and this § puffed grenadine. ' 
js the way to prepare them :—Get the green walnuts fit for Fie. m1.—Dinner Dress oF Gray SILK, -Fieursp, trimmed 
pickling; put them - ~ se jar filled up with moist sugar, } with plain gray silk edged with black lace. 
at’the proportion alf a pound to a score of walnuts; Fre. 1v.—DReEss OF FAWN-COLORED SUMMER POPLIN, trim- 
place the jar in a saucepan of boiling water for about three $ med with rows of black silk braid. 
hours, taking care the water does not get in, and keep it Fie. v.—F.ivrep Mantra, from Benson’s, 310 Canal 
simmering during the operation. The sugar, when dis- 3 street, New York. A black silk scarf mantilla, with deep 
golved, should cover the walnuts; if it does not, add more, } square ends. Two plaited ruffles neatly pinked on either 
cover it close, and in six months it will be fit for use; the 3 edge in scallops, with a velvet ribbon run through each 
der it gets, the better it is. One walnut is a dose for a } plait, trims the bottom of the mantilla, one row only ex- 
child of six years of age, as a purgative; and it has this } tending up the front and round the shoulders, This is one 
great advantage over drugs, that whilst it is an excellent of the most graceful shaped outer garments we have seen 
medicine, it is, at the same time, very pleasant to the ¢ this season, also the most dressy and stylish. 
palate, and will be esteemed by the young folks as a great Fic. vi.—SumMER CLoAK.—Our next, from Benson’s, is 
treat. Who can say as much of salts, jalap, and other doc- $ not‘as dressy as the mantilla, but is most useful as a half 
tor’s stuff? And in a large family it will abridge the doc- ¢ dress and traveling cloak. The shape, as seen by the en- 
tor’s bill fifty dollars a year. } graving, is peculiarly graceful, particularly over the arms. 
To Salt Hams.—For three hams pound and mix together nN It is made of gray summer cloth, bound round the bottom 
half a peck of salt, half an ounce of sal prunella, three § and up the front with black silk about three inches in 
ounces of saltpetre, and four pounds of coarse salt; rub the : depth, ornamented with two rows of white stitching. The 
hams well with this, and lay what is to spare over them; N black silk round the neck is cut in a three-pointed orna- 
let'them lie three days, then hang them up. Take the : ment on the back and on each shoulder, and extends down 
pickle in which the hams were, put water enough to cover 3 part the front, forming two like ornaments on either front. 
the hams with more common salt, till it will bear an egg; $ All are stitched with white. 
then boil and skim it well, put it in the salting tub, and : Fic. vi.—Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal street, 
the next morning put in the hams; keep them down the $ New York. A white crape bonnet, laid on the foundatien 
game as pickled pork; in a fortnight take them out of the $ plain. The left side is trimmed with a broad white ribbon 
liquor, rub them well with brine, and hang them up to dry. ¢ edged with lace, formed in two plaits clasped by a jet orna- 
Substitute for Stilton Cheese.—Families may produce $ ment. The ribbon extends down the side, and two similar 
their own Stilton’ by the following simple process :—To the $ plaits are formed, also fastened by a jet. The face trim- 
new milk of the cheese-making morning add the cream : mings are a full cluster of plum-color and lilac flowers, in- 
from that of the preceding evening, together with the ren- } termingled with white flowers and lace on the top, and on 
net, watching the full separation of the curd, which must N either side a full ruche of blonde. Broad white strings. 
be removed from the whey without breaking, and placed N Fic. viri.—Bonnet or Biack Harr, also from Mrs. Cripps, 
ina sieve until of such a consistence as to bear being lifted $ plain cape of white crape covered with a fall of black lace. 
up and placed in a hoop that will receive it without much 3 The top of the bonnet is ornamented with a full cluster of 
pressure. The cheese, aa it dries, will shrink up, and must 3 violets, roses, and black currants; the face trimmings are 
therefore be placed, from time to time, in a tighter hoop, } also a full cluster of the same kind of flowers intermingled 
and turned daily, until it acquires the proper degree of con- 3 with black lace. Broad white strings. 
sistence for use or keeping. $ Fig. rx.—Rupine Har or Straw, bound round with black 
To Make Cream of Roses.—Take one pound of oil of sweet } velvet, deep in front, trimmed with black velvet loops and 
almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of white wax, : black and white feathers. 
one pint of rose-water, and two drachms of “Malta rose, or N GeNERAL REMARKS.—Dresses composed of silk of two dif 
nerolet essence. Put the oil, spermaceti, and wax into a } ferent colors are becoming more and more fashionable, A 
well-glazed pipkin over a clear fire, and, when melted, pour 3 very pretty dress in this style has just been completed. 
" in the rose-water by degrees, and keep beating till the com- 3 The robe itself is of silver-gray silk, and the skirt is edged 
pound becomes like pomatum. Now add the essence, and 3 with three graduated rows of plaiting of violet silk, The 
then put the cream into small pots or jars, which must be § corsage is trimmed in corresponding style, and the long 
well covered up with pieces of bladder and soft skin leather. } ends of the ceinture are edged with violet-color plaiting. 
A very Cheap Dish—Cut very small two ounces of lean 3 The fashion of employing two colors of the same material 
bacon, or the meat of a herring; chop three large onions, 3 has extended to ball and evening dresses; for instance, a 
ae, ew sPrige of sweet herbs; put these, with « pound + dregs of white tarletane may be trimmed with flounees-and 
wo teaspoonfuls of pepper, into two quarts of } » ches of pink tarletane. 
Water, and let the whole boil rather slowly for two hours} ur jadies will continue this season to wear Zouave 
anda half. This will make a satisfying family meal, at @ } jackets of muslin or nansook lined with colored silk. We 
Yery small cost. : ; have seen some very pretty specimens of these very charm- 
a a Cast-iron and Black Hearths.—Mix black lead : ing plaited chemisettes to be worn under them. Plaits are 
Whites of eggs well beaten together; dip a painter’s } ».4ch employed now in all linen articles, such as petticoats, 
brush, and wet all over; then rub it bright with a hard $ |; ht jackets, ete. 
brush, 3 & 8, 


DRESSES are worn very long behind, and are much gored; 








: and evening dresses, of light material, are arranged in this 
$ manner. As'the mode appears to be to lessen the width of 
_ FASHIONS FOR JULY. the skirt at the top, it is absolutely necessary that the 

Fic. 1—Evenrve Dress of Warts Banece, trimmed with } material be well gored, to give sufficient width to the 
two rows of black guipure lace. Bournouse of white barege ; bottom. These gored training skirts are exceedingly be- 
trimmed like the dress, S coming to the figure, and in a drawing-room nothing is 
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gore clegaht. It is a pity that this fashion cannot be con- » culties to. contend with ig the narrowness of the skirts of 
fined exclasively to indoor totlete, and not iedepted (es it § dresepa made some few years since, which, at the present 
too generally is) for walking, What can be more disagree- : ; time, are scarcely of sufficient width to go over a crinoline, 
able than to see a lndy’s rich silk skirt sweeping the streets ; To obviate this difficulty the skirts should have a tablier 
as she walks? It. is extravagant, inelegant, and exceed } inserted in the front, or smalJ gores let in between each 
ingly dirty. However, if ladies will be inthe fashion, and } seam, to the depth of about twenty inches; or bands of silk 
wear trained. skirts.in the streets, in dirty weather, they } about four inches wide may, with advantage, be put be 
may keep them in order by wearing them looped up over 3 tween every width. 
@, pretty petticoat. The latter garments are being worn; To enable our readers better to’ understand what we 
more elaborate, and of richer material, than ever; and it } mean, we will describe how to remake a three-flounced 
Will. s00n be necessary to have the petticoat made as hand- § dress. Between every width of the silk insert a gore, six. 
some as the dress—the fashion of looping up the dresses { teen inches at the bottom, tapering to a point at the top, 
necessitating an elegant under-skirt. . and about twenty inches deep. Should the wearer be very 
We have remarked some charming Perricoats, made of } tall, allow the gores rather deeper. Ornament these gores 


‘bright-colored. French merinos, and trimmed with velvet } with some of the flouncing, cut into narrow frills, and 


and elaborate braiding designs;, and we have even seen } finish off the point at the top with a rosette of ribbon or 
them.embroidered. Two little fluted flounces, placed quite } ruched silk, or some of the flouncing made into a rosette, 
at the bottom, form a pretty finish, and are, besides, useful } This skirt will be found really elegant in its appearance, 
in assisting;to keep out the bottom of the dress. 3 and sufficiently wide to be.comfortable over a moderate 
White. petticoats, made with two little fluted frills at ® sized crinoline. 
the bottom, are exceedingly comfortable wear for muslin } To REMAKE A TWO-FLOUNCED, DRess.—Insort pieces be 
dresses, and. are much more distingue than the open em- } tween every width of the skirt, the same as the preceding 
broidery, which, of late; has become so very general. The } one, but. make use of the deep flounce for the purpose. A 
thick satin-stitch, or raised embroidery, is always in good } width of the flounce should be let in between the seams of 
taste, and it.is now much used.for under-skirts. Tabliers the skirt, and the top of the flounce plaited in to forma 
of this rich and handsome, embroidery are frequently in- ; kind of fan; these plaits being ornamented with a rosette. 
ferted in the, front of the petticoat; so that if a morning } The shape of the fan is very much improved by slightly 
dress, open down the front, be worn with it, the effect is \ sloping the flounce toward the top, as, by so doing, the ma- 
very good. ; terial will not have such a bunchy appearance. This skirt, 
In Bruna. Costume there is never any great variety to : when finished, also has a very good appearance, considering 
notice. The dress may consist of white tarletane, at seasons ; the old-fashioned materials of which. it is composed. 
when: so light a texture is appropriate. Satin, moire, and } Before concluding our remarks on contriving to make 
taffety, or pow-de-soie, are favorite materials for wedding 3 : new things out of old ones, we will mention another mode 
dresses.. Satin and moire are very rich; but owing to the N of widening plain skirts, such,as those of brocaded silk, 
brilliancy of these textures, they are not so well suited for } 3 chine silk, or any material of that description. A straight 
daylight wear as taffety or pou-de-soie. A ruche of. tulle } band of black, or some colored silk, to contrast nicely with 
illusion round the throat is. very generally preferred to a : the dress to be widened, should be let in between every 
collar, Ornaments of jewelry are now seldom worn in $ $ seam; this band is perfectly straight, and. looks nicely 








bridal costume. stitched on with white. Supposing there are but five 
Saawis of wide white barege, trimmed with black lace, $ ; } widths in the skirt, then five bands of silk, each one six 
are very fashionable. ; inches wide, will increase the width of the skirt nearly a 


In THe Srvis or Dressina THe Ham there is a decided 3 yard. If there are six widths of the material, the band 
tendency to heighten the coiffure. The chignon, or plaits $ $ need not. be so wide. 
at the back of the head, are still fixed very low, but the > $ We noticed a very pretty gray. mohair dress arranged in 
hair is. elevated immediately above the forehead. The 3 this manner, with bands of violet silk onthe skirt, stitched 
front hair is slightly waved, and elevated so as to produce < $ on with white. This drese was made with a Zouave jacket 
an effect somewhat approaching to that. of the toupee of } N and waistcoat, bound with lilac silk; and the sleeves (being 
our grandmothers. On each side the hair forms two smaller N for merning wens) were closed at the wrist. 
putts. Sométimes a little powder is added. Sach is the $ : 
newest fashion; but it would be erroneous to say it is that } 
ae iatlehs’ cc ent, Many of the new head-dresses § CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
are it across the forehead. One, for instance, is all } 
Black lace, formed by a double barb, which hangs down ; Pie. 1.—Spantsh Dress or Gray Inpta SILK For A LITTLE 
behind in unequal ends. On each side of the forehead ts 03 $ Grri.—It is trimmed with rose-colored silk and black lace. 
busch OF Chietries, One black, the other red, with steuis of $ $ The body is made with lappels from the shoulder, and 

N passing down to the waist and around it at the back. The 


the natural wood in the middle. 
3 body is cut open in front for a short distance, and faced 
* Another’ is torsade of black velvet, mixed with gold } with pink silk, showing a chemisette of white muslin. 


OakAeaves and bunches of fruit. 
$ Pointed belt in front. Short sleeves, cut open and turned 
aoe a tw soe f ete ee wane my back like the upper part of the body, and finished with 
3 fall puffed muslin sleeve. Straw hat and white plume. 
3 Fic. .—Dress oF BLUE DELAINE FOR A LITTLE Bor.—The 
; bottom is cut in vandykes and edged ‘with black velvet; & 
a HOME DRESS-MAKING.  prenvageal row of black velvet is put on a short distance 
Mawr of our readers.have, no doubt, dresses lying by } above the edge. The sleeves, berthe, belt, and pockets are 
Which. are almost useless, and which, with a little inge- $ all trimmed with black velvet. ‘The body is cut square in 
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~ guity, may be turned. to good account. We.are speaking the neck, and is finished by a white cambric tucker. 


of the dresses made with two or three flounces—a fashion GENERAL REMARKS.—We give, this month, the two latest 
which is now obsolete, excepting the cases where lace is 3 novelties in the way of children’s dreases; but the Garibaldi 
used; and deep lacs volants are always in good taste. $ style continues the most popular both for girls arid small 

Many styles have been invented by which dresses some- } boys. Dresses of white Marseilles, braided with black, are 
what passe may be made quite ala mode. One of the difi- ' very stylish, and fashionable for children. 
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HANDKERCHIEF BORDER—IN CORAL. 
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WALKING DRESS. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR DRESS. 


NEW DESIGN IN CHAIN-STIICH 
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LETTER FOR MARKING. 








FOR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER 
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_ UNSERTION FOR SHIRT BOSOM. 


HALF OF COLLAR AND CUFF IN BRAIDING OR CHAIN-STITCH, 


(From J. Obersteller & Co., No. 123 New Street, Philadelphia: where all orders, by mail or otherwise, for 
Embroidery Patterns are promptly attended to.) ‘a: 
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FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 


WALKING DRESS. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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SPANISH SONG. 


BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 





Allegretto. 


PIANO. \ 


o’er the foun - tain, Ling’ring falls the Southern moon; 
in thy dream - ing, Moons like these shall shine a- gain, 




















o’er the moun - tain, Breaks the day too 
daylight beam - ing, Prove thy dreams are 
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In thy dark eye’ssplen - dor, Where the warm light loves to dwell: 
Wilt thou not re-lent - ing, For thineab - sent lov - er sigh, 

















Weary looks yet ten - der, Speak their fond fare 
In thy heart con - sent - ing, To a prayer gone 
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Ritard. 

















Teneramente. 





Spr orisas eer eer ene aes 


Ni - ta-jua-ni-ta! Ask thy soul if we should part! WNi-ta-jua-ni-ta! Lean = is on my heart. 
Ni -ta-jua-ni- ta! Let me lin - ger by thy side! Ni-ta-jua-ni-ta! Be my own fair bride. 
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CHILD'S APRON. 


THE TULIP SLEEVE. 
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